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CHAPTER IX. 

Next mornings are terrible things, whether 
one awakes to the thought of some awful run of 
ill luck at play, or with the racking headache of 
new port, or a very “fruity” Burgundy. They 
are ul, too, when they bring memories— 
vague and indistinct, perhaps—of some serious 
altercations, passionate words exchanged, and ex- 
pressions of defiance reciprocated ; but as a 
measure of self-reproach and humiliation, I know 
not any distress can compare with the sensation 
of awaking to the consciousness that our cups 
have so ministered to imagination, that we have 

iven a mythical narrative of ourself and our be- 
ongings, and have built up a card-edifice of 
greatness that must tumble with the first touch 
of truth. 

It was : ome anaes to me that I saw 
nothing of the skipper on that “next morning.” 
He we so demapied with all the details of get- 
ting. into port, that I escaped his notice, and 
contrived to land unremarked. Little scraps of 
my last night’s biography wonld obtrude them- 
selves upon me, m up strangely with inci- 
dents of that same skipper’s life, so that I was 
actually puzzled at moments to remember 
whether 4e was not the descendant of the famous 
rebel friend of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and J 
it- was who was sold in the public square at 
Tunis. 

These dissolving views of an evening before are 
very difficult problems—not to you, most valued 
reader, whose conscience is not burglariously 
assaulted by a riotous imagination, but to the 
poor weak Potts-like organisations, the men 
who never enjoy a real sensation, or taste a real 
pleasure, save cn the hypothesis of a mock 
situation. 

I sat at my breakfast in the Goat meditating 
these things.. The grand problem to resolve was 
this : Is it better to live a life of dull.incidents 
and common-place events in one’s own actual 
sphere, or, creating, by force of imagination, an 
ideal status, to’soar into a region of higher 
conceptions, and more pictorial situations? 
What could existence in the first case offer me ? 
A wearisome. beaten path, with nothing to 
interest, nothing to stimulateme. On the other 
side, Jay glorious regions of lovely scenery, 
peopled with figures the most graceful and 








attractive. I was at once the associate of the 
wise, the witty, and the agreeable, with wealth 
at my command, and great prizes within my 
reach. Illusions all! to be sure; but what are 
not illusions—if by that word you take mere 
account of permanence? What is it in this 
world that we love to believe real is not illu: 
sionary—the question of duration being the only 
difference ? Is not beauty perishable? Is not 
wit soon exhausted ? hat becomes of the 
proudest physical strength after middle life is 
reached ? t of eloquence when the voice 
fails or loses its facility of inflexion ? 

All these considerations, however convincing 
to myself, were not equally satisfactory as re- 
garded others, and so I sat down to write a letter 
to Crofton, explaining the reasons of my sudden 
departure, and enclosing him Father Dyke’s 
epistle, which I had carried away with me. I 
began this letter with the most firm resolve to 
be truthful and accurate. I wrote down not 
only the date but the day, ‘“ Goat, Milford,” 
followed, and then, “My dear Crofton,—It would 
ill become one who has partaken of your generous 
hospitality, and who, from an unknown stranger, 
was admitted to the privilege of ybur intimacy, 
to quit the roof beneath which ‘the happiest 
hours of his life were passed without expressing 
the deep shame and sorrow such a step has cost 
him, while he bespeaks your indulgence to hear 
the reason.” This was my first sentence, and it 
gave me uncommon trouble. I desired to be 

ignified, yet grateful, proud in my humility, 

rieved over an abrupt departure, but sustained 

y a manly confidence in the strength of ny own 
motives. If I read it over once, I read it twenty 
times ; now deeming it too diffuse, now fearing 
lest I had compressed my meaning too narrowly. 
Might it not be better to open thus: “Strike, 
but hear me, dear Crofton, or, before condemn- 
ing the unhappy creature whose abject cry for 
mercy may seem but to increase the presumption 
of his guilt, and in whose faltering accents a4 
appear the signs of a stricken conscience, re 
over, dear friend, the entire of this letter, wei 
well the difficulties and dangers of him who 
wrote it, and say, is he not rather a subject for 
pity than rebuke? Is not this more a case for 
a tearful forgiveness than for chastisement and 
reproach ?” 

Like most men who have little habit of com- 
position, my difficulties increased with — 
new attempt, and I became bewildered 
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puzzled what to choose. It was vitally impor- 
tant that the first lines of my letter should se- 
cure the favourable opinion of the reader; by 
one unhappy word, one ill-selected expression, 
a whole case might be prejudiced. I imagined 
Crofton angrily throwing the epistle from him 
with an impatient “Stuff and nonsense! a prac- 
tised humbugger !” or, worse again, calling out, 
“Listen to this, Mary. Is not Master Potts a 
cool hand? Is not this brazening it out with a 
vengeance >” Such a thought was agony to me ; 
the very essence of my theory about life was to 
secure the esteem and regard of others. [f 
yearned after the good opinion of my fellow- 
men, and there was no amount of falsehood I 
would not incar to obtain it. No, come what 
would of it, the Croftons must not. think ill of 
me. They must not only believe me guiltless 
of ingratitude, but some one whose gratitude 
was worth having: It will elevate them in their 
own esteem if they suppose that the pebble they 
picked up in the highway turned out to be a 
ruby. tt will open their hearts to fresh im- 
pulses of generosity; they will not say to each 
other, “Let us be more careful another time ; let 
us be guarded against showing attention to 
mere strangers; remember how we were taken 
in by that fellow Potts; what a specious rascal 
he was—how plausible, how insinuating!” but, 
rather, ‘ We can afford to be confiding, our ex- 

iences have taught us trustfulness. Poor 
Potts is a lesson that may inspire a hopeful be- 
lief in others.” How little benefit can any one in 
his own individual capacity confer upon the 
world, but what a large measure of good may 
be distributed by the way he influences others. 
Thus, for instance, by one well sustained de- 
lusion of mine, I inspire a fund of virtues which, 
in my merely truthful character, I could never 

tend to originate. “Yes,” thought I, “the 
Eroftons shall continue to esteem me; Potts 
shall be a beacon to guide, not a sunken rock to 
wreck them.” 

Thus resolving, I sat down to inform them 
that on my return from a stroll, L was met 
by a man ing a informing me of 
the dying condition of my father’s only bro- 
ther, my sole relative on earth; that, yielding 
only to the impulse of my affection, and not 

inking of preparation, I started on board of a 
steamer for Waterford, and thence for Milford 
on my way to Brighton. I vaguely hinted at 

expectations and so on, and then approach- 

ing the difficult problem of Father Dyke’s letter, 
L said, “I enclose you the priest’s letter, which 
amused me much. With all his shrewdness, the 
worthy churchman never suspected how com- 
tely my friend Keldrum and myself had hum- 

t him, nor did he: discover: that our little 
dinner and the episode that followed it were the 
subjects. of a wager between ourselves. His 
marvellous eunning was thus for onee at fault, 
as I shall explain to you more fully when we 
pn ; 


eet, and prove to you that, upon this oeeasion 
at least, he was: not deceiver but dupe!” I 
begged to have a line from him to the Crown 
Hotel, Brighton, and concluded. 





With this act, I felt I had done with the 
past, and now addressed myself to the future. 
purchased a few eheap neeessaries for the 
road, as few and as cheap as was well possible ; 
I said to myself, fortune shall lift you from the 


very dust of the high road, Potts, not one ad- | 


vantageous adjunct shall aid your elevation! 
The traim by which I was to leave did not 
start till noon, and to while away time I took 
up a number of the Times, which the Goat ap- 
peared to receive at third or fourth hand. My 
eye fell upon that memorable second column, in 
which I read the following : : 
“Left his home in Dublin on the 8th ult., 
and not since beew heard of, a young gentleman 
aged about twenty-two years, five feet nine and 





a quarter in height, slightly formed, and rather | 


stooped in the shoulders, features pale and me- 
lancholy, eyes greyish inclining to hazel, hair 
light brown, and worn long beni He had 
on at his de x 


ure—— l 
_ I turned wey: to the foot of the adver- | 


tisement, and 


d that to any one giving such 


information as might lead to his discovery, was | 


romised a liberal reward om application to 
essrs:. Potts and Co., ing Chemists 
and Apotheearies, Mary’s Abbey. 
grew sick with anger as I read this. To what 
end was it that I built upa glorious: edifice of 
imaginative architecture, if by one miserable 
touch of coarse fact it could crumble into clay ? 
To what purpose did I intrigue with Fortune to 
grant me:a special destiny, if I were thus to be 
classed with runaway traders or strayed ter- 
riers? J believe in my heart I could better 
have borne all the terrors of a charge of felony, 
than the lowering, debasing, humiliating condi- 
tion of being advertised for on a reward. 
I had long since determined to be free as _re- 
the ties of country. I now resolved to 
equally so with respeet to those of family. 
I wi 
for the future—let me see—what shall it be 
that will not involve a continued exercise of 
memory, and the troublesome task of unmarkin 
my linen? I was forgetting in this that I had 
none, all my wearables being left behind at the 
. Something with an initial P was re- 
—_ and tee . 5 oo rs 
ottinger. an unhappy chance I shou 
meet one who remembered me as Potts, I re- 
served the right of mildly correcting him by 
saying, “Pottinger, Pottinger! the name Potts 
was given me when at Eton forshortness.” They 
tell us that amongst the days of our exultation 
im life, few can compare with that in whieh we 


exch a for a tailed coat: the spring 
vey ole to the full-grown frog ; the 
emancipation from boyhood into adolescence is 


certai Oe areas Let me assure my 
reader that the bound oe . —— +o 3 
to a high-sounding epithet of three , is 
saaaste eschatting-as this assu ve of the 
toga virilis. I had often felt the terrible brevity 
of Potts; I had shrunk from answering the ques- 
tion, “What name; sir?” from the i bable 


I actually | 


| 
1} 


| 


be Potts no longer. I will call myself | 


| 


shame of saying, Potts; but Pottinger could — 
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be uttered slowly and with dignity. One could 
repose on the initial syllable, as if to say, “ Mark 
well what I am saying: this is a name to be re- 
membered.” With that, there must have been 
great and distinguished Pottingers, rieh men, 
men of meray and aeres ; from these I could 
at leisure select a eyer 

“Do you go by the twelve-fifteen train, sir?” 
asked the waiter, breaking in upon these medita- 
tions. ‘“ You have no time to lose, sir.” 

With a start, I saw it was already past twelve, 
so I paid my bill with all speed, and takmg my 
knapsack in my hand hurried away to the train. 
There was considerable confusion as I arrived, 
a crush of cabs, watermen, and porters, blocked 
~ way, and the two —— of an ——s 
an arting train struggled against and con- 
fronte _ other. Amongst those, who like 
myself were bent on entering the station-house, 
was a young lady in deep mourning, whose frail 
proportions and delicate figure gave no _ ect 
of resisting the shock and conflict before her. 
Seeing her so destitute of all protection, I es- 
pear her eause, and after avalorous effort and 
much buffeting, I fought her way for her to the 
ticket-window, but only in time to hear the 
odious crash of a great bell, the bang of a glass 
door, and the cry of a policeman on duty, “No 
more tickets, gentlemen! the train is starting !” 

“Oh, what shall I do!’ cried she, in an accent 
of imtense agony, inadvertently addressing the 
words to myself. “What shall I do !” 

“There’s another train to start at three- 
forty,” said I, consolingly. “I hope that waiting 
will be no inconvenience to you. It is a slow 
one, to be sure, stops everywhere, and only 
arrives in town at two o’clock in the morning.” 

I heard her sob; I distinctly heard her sob 
behind her thick black veil, as I said this; and 
to offer what amount of comfort I could, I 
added, “I, too, am disappointed, and obliged to 
await the next. departure, and if I can be of the 
least service in any way——” 

“Oh, no, sir! Iam very grateful to you, but 
there is nothing—I mean—there is no help for 
it!” And here her voice dropped te a mere 
whisper. 

“T sincerely trust,” said I, in an accent of 
great deference and sympathy, “that the delay 
may not be the cause of grave inconvenience to 
you; and although a perfect stranger, if any 
assistance I can offer——” 

* No, sir; there is really nothing I could ask 
from your kindness. It was in turning back to 
bid good-by a second time to my mother——” 
Here her agitation seemed to choke her, for she 
turned away, and said ne more. 


* Shall I feteh a eab for you?’ I asked. 
_ Would you like to go back till the next train 
starts ?”” 


“ Oh, by no means, sir! We live three miles 
from Milford; and besides, I couldnot bear——” 
Here again she broke down, but added after a 

use, “It is the first. time I have been away 

rom home !” 

With a little gentle force, I succeeded in in- 
dueing her te enter the room of the 





station, but she would take nothing; and after 


some attempts to engage her in conversation to | 
while away the dreary time, I perceived that it | 


would be a more true politeness not to obtrude 
upon hersorrow; and so F lighted my cigar, and 
proceeded to walk up and down the long terrace 
of the station. Three trunks, or rather two and 
a hat-box, kept my knapsack company on the 
side of the tramway, on these I read, in- 
scribed in a large hand, “ Mise K. Herbert, per 
steamer Ardent, Ostend.” [I started. Was it 
not in that direction my own steps were turned ? 


Was not Blondel im Belgium, and was it not in || 
“Oh, Fate!” | 


search of him that I was bent ? 
I cried; “what subtle device of thine is this ? 


What wily artifice art thou now engagedin? Is | 


this a snare, or is it an aid? Hast thou any 
secret purpose in this rencontre, for with thee, 


there are no chanees, no aecidents in thy vicis- || 


situdes, all is prepared and fitted, like a piece of 
door carpentry?” and then I fell into weaving 
a story for the young lady: She was an orphan. 
Her 


father, the curate of the little parish she | 


lived in, had just died, leaving herself and her | 


mother in direst distress, Shewas leaving hone— 
the happy home of her childhood (I saw it all 
before me—cottage, and garden, and littie lawn, 
with its one cow and two sh and the small 

reen wieket beside the read), and she was 
eaving all these to beeome a governess to an 
upstart, mill-owning, vulgar family at Brussels. 
Poor thing, how my heart bled for her! What 
a life of misery lay before her! What trials of 
temper and of pride! The odious children—I 
know they are odious—will torture her to the 
quick; and Mrs. Treddles, or whatever her de- 
testable name is, will lead her a terrible life from 
jealousy, and she’ll have to bear everything, and 
cry over it in seeret, remembering the once 


happy time im that honeysuckled porch, where || 


poor papa used to read Wordsworth for them. 

What a world of sorrow on every side! and 
how easily might it be made otherwise. What 
gigantic efforts are we for ever making for some- 
thing which we never live to enjoy. Striving 
to be freer, greater, better governed, and more 
lightly taxed, and all the while forgetting that 
the real secret is to be on better terms with each 
other; more rous, more forgiving, less 
apt to take offence, or bear malice. Of mere 
material goods, there is far more than we need. 
The table would accommodate more than double 
the , could we only agree to sit down in 
orderly fashion; but here we have one occupy- 
ing three chairs, while another crouches on the 
floor, and some even prefer smashing the furni- 
ture to letting some more humbly born take a 
place near them. I wish they would listen to me 
on this theme. I wish, instead of all this soeial 
science humbug and art-wnion balderdash, they | 
would hearken to the voice of a plain man, | 
saying, Are you not members of one family— | 
the individ of one household? Is it not 
elear to you, if you extend the kindly affec- 
tions you now reserve for the narrew circle 
wherein you live to the wider area of mankind, | 
that, while diffusing countless blessings sal 
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you will yourself become better, more charitable, 
more kind-hearted, wider in reach of thought, 
more catholic in philanthropy? I can imagine 
such a world, and feel it to be a Paradise—a 
world with no social distinctions, no inequa- 
lities of condition, and consequently no insolent 
pride of station, nor any degrading subserviency 
of demeanour, no rivalries, no a pt 
and benevolence everywhere. In such a sphere 
the calm equanimity of mind by which great 

ings are accomplished would in itself con- 
stitute a perfect heaven. No impatience of 
temper, no pane irritation—— ; 

“Where the —— are you driving to, sir?” 
cried I, asa fellow with a brass-bound trunk in a 
hand-barrow came smash against my shin. 

“Don’t you see, sir, the train is just start- 
ing ?” said he, hastening on; and I now per- 
ceived that such was the case, and that I had 
barely time to rush down to the pay-office and 
secure my ticket. 

« What class, sir ?’’ cried the clerk. 

“Which has she taken?” said I, forgetting 
all save the current of my own thoughts. 

“First or second, sir?” repeated he, impa- 
tiently. 

« Kither, or both,” replied I, in conftision ; and 
he flung me back some change and a blue card, 
closing the little shutter with a bang that an- 
nounced the end of all colloquy. 

“ Get in, sir!” 

“ Which carriage 

‘Get in, sir!” 

** Second-class ? Here you are!” called out 
an official, as he thrust me almost rudely into 
a vile mob of travellers. 

The bell rang out, and two snorts and a 
scream followed, then a heave and a jerk, 
and away we went. As soon as I had time to 
look around me, I saw that my companions 
were all persons of an humble order of the 
middle class—the small shopkeepers and traders 
probably of the locality we were leaving. Their 
easy recognition of each other, and the natural 
way their conversation took up local matters, 
soon satisfied me of this fact, and reconciled me 
to fall back upon my own thoughts for occupa- 
This was with me the 
usual prelude to a sleep, to which I was quietly 
composing myself soon after. 
the conversation around me, however, prevented 
this; for the talk had taken a discussional tone, 
and the differences of opinion were numerous. 
The question debated was whether a certain Sir 
Samuel Somebody was a great rogue or only un- 
fortunate. The reasons for either opinion were 
| well put and defended, showing that the com- 
{| , like most others of that class in life in 
Pngland, had cultivated their faculties of judg- 

ment and investigation by the habit of attending 
trials or reading reports of them in newspapers. 
| _ After the discussion on his morality came 

the — Was he alive or dead ? ; 

“ Sir Samuel never shot himself, sir,” said a 

short pluffy man with an asthma. “I’ve known 

him for years, and I can say he was not a man 
to do such an act.” 


= 


The droppings of | Wal 





“Well, sir, the Ostrich and ‘the -United | 
Brethren offices are both of your opinion,” said 
— “they'll not pay the policy on his 

a 

“ The law only recognises death on produc- 
tion of the body,” sagely observed a man in 
shabby black, with a satin neckcloth, and whom 
I afterwards perceived was regarded as a legal 
authority. 

** What’s to be done, then, if a man be drowned 
at sea, or burned to a cinder in a lime-kiln ?” 

* Ay, or by what they call spontaneous com- 
bustion, that doesn’t leave a shred of you ?” cried 
three cbjectors in turn. 

“The law provides for these emergencies 
with its usual wisdom, gentlemen. Where 
death may not be actually proven it can be 
often inferred.” 

“ But who says that Sir Samuel is dead?” 
broke in the asthmatic man, evidently impatient 
at the didactic tone of the attorney. “All we 
know of the matter is a letter of his own sign 
ing, that when these lines are read I shall be no 
more. Now, is that sufficient evidence of death 
to induce an assurance company to hand over 
some eight or ten thousand pounds to his 
family ?” 

“1 believe you might say thirty thousand, 
sir,” suggested a mild voice from the corner. 

* Nothing of the kind,” interposed another ; 
the really heavy policies on his life were held 
by an old Cumberland baronet, Sir Elkanah 
Crofton, who first established Whalley in‘ the 
iron trade. I’ve heard it from my father fifty 
times, when a child, that Sam Whalley entered 
Milford in a fustian jacket, with all his traps in 
a handkerchief.” 

At the mention of Sir Elkanah Crofton, my 
attention was quickly excited; this was the 
uncle of my friends at the Rosary, and I was at 
once curious to hear more of him. 

“ Fustian jacket or not, he had a good head 
on his shoulders,” remarked one. 

** And luck, sir! luck, which is better than 
any head,” sighed the meek man, sorrowfully. 

“ [deny that, deny it totally,” broke in he of 
the asthma. “If Sam Whalley hadn’t been a 
man of first-rate order, he never could have made 
that concern what it was—the first foundry in 
es.” 

‘* And what is 1t now, and where is he?” 
asked the attorney, triumphantly. . 

* At rest, I hope?” murmured the sad man. 

“Not a bit of it, sir,” said the wheezin 
voice, in a tone of confidence; “take my werd 
for it, he’s alive and hearty, somewhere or other, 
ay, and we’ll hear of him one of these days : he’ll 
be smelting metals in Africa, or cutting a canal 
through ‘the Isthmus of Heaven knows what, 
or prime minister of one of those rajahs in India: 
He’s a clever dog, and he knows it too. I saw 
what-he thought of himself the day old Sir 
Elkanah came down to Fairybridge.” 

_ © To be sure, you’ were there that morning,” 
said the attorney ; “ tell us about that meet- 
ing? ' 

.“ Tt’s soon told,” resumed the other. ‘“ When 
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Sir Elkanah Crofton arrived at the house, we 
were allin the garden. Sir Samuel had taken me 
there to see some tulips, which he said were 
the finest in Europe, except some at che Hague. 
Maybe it was that the old barnaet was vexed at 
seeing nobody come to meet him. er that some- 
thing else had crossed him, bai as he entered 
the garden I saw he was sorely out of temper. 

“* How d’ye do, Sir Elkanah ? said Whalley 
to him, couing up aw. ‘We scarcely 
expevted you before dinner-time. My wife and 
my daughters,’ said he, introducing them; but 
the other only removed his hat ceremoniously, 
without ever noticing them in the least. 

“*T hope you had a pleasant journey, Sir 
Elkanah ?” said Whalley, after a pause, while, 
with a short jerk of his head, he made sign to 
the ladies to leave them. 


“«T trast Lam not the means of breaking up a 
famil party ? said the other, half sarcastically. 
‘Is Mrs. e F 





** Lady Whalley, with your good permission, 
sir,’ said Samuel, stiffly. 

* «Of course—how stupid of me! I should have 
remembered you had been knighted. And, indeed, 
the thought was full upon me as I came along, 
for I scarcely suppose that if higher ambitions 
had not pom eis. you, I should find the farm 
buildings and the outhouses in the state of ruin 
I see them.’ 

“<They are better by ten thousand pounds 
than the day on which I first saw them; and I 
say it in the presence of this honest townsman 
here, my neighbour’—meaning me—‘that both 


took you in hand.’ 

“T thought the old baronet was going to have 
a fit at these words, and he caught hold of my 
arm and swayed backwards and forwards all the 
time, his face purple with passion. 

**Who made you, sir? who made you?’ 
cried he at last, with a voice trembling with 

ge. 

«©The same hand that made us all,’ said the 
other, calmly. ‘The same wise Providence 
that, for his own ends, creates drones as well as 
bees, and makes rickety old baronets as well as 
men of brains and industry.’ 

“You shall rue this insolence—it shall cost 
you dearly, by Heaven!’ cried out the old man, 
as he gripped me tighter. ‘You are a witness, 
sir, to the way I have been insulted. I'll fore- 
close your mortgage—I’ll call in every shilling 
I - advanced I'll sell the house over your 
head——’ 

“* Ay! but the head without a roof over it 
will hold itself higher than your own, old man. 
The good faculties and good health God has 
given me are worth all your title-deeds twice 
told. If I walk out of this town as poor as the 
day I came into it, I'll go with the calm cer- 
tainty that I can earn my bread—a process that 
would be very difficult for you when you could 
not lend out money on interest.’ 

* «Give me your arm, sir, back to the town,’ 
said the old baronet to me; ‘I feel myself too 


«Get him to step into the house and take 
something,’ whispered Whalley in my ear, as he 
turned away and left us. But I was afraid to 
propose it; indeed, if I had, I believe the old 
man would have had a fit on the spot, for he 
trembled from head to foot, and drew long sighs 
as if recovering out of a faint. 

“Ts there an inn near this,’ asked he, ‘ where 
I can stop? and have you a doctor here ?” 

“© You can have both, Sir Elkanah,’ said I. 

“*You know me, then?—you know who I 
am? said he, hastily, as I called him by his 
name. 

“That I do, sir, and I hold my place under 
you; my name is Shore.’ 

“*Yes, I remember,’ said he, vaguely, as he 
moved away. When we came to the gate on 
the road he turned around full ana leohcd at the 
house, overgrown with that rich red creeper that 
was so much admired. ‘Mark my words, my 
good man,’ caid he—‘ mark them well, and as 
snre as I live I'll not leave one stone on another 
of that dwelling there.’ ” 

“He was promising more than he could per- 
form,” said the attorney. 

“1 don’t know that,” sighed the meek man; 
- en very little that money can’t do in this 
ife.” 

“ And what has become of Whalley’s widow— 
if she be a widow?” asked one. 

** She’s in a poor way. She’s up at the bees ag 
yonder, and, with the help of one of her girls, 
she’s tr “at keep a children’s school.” 

“Lady Whalley’s school ?” exclaimed one, in 
half sarcasm. 

“Yes; but she has taken her maiden name 
again since this disaster, and calls herself Mrs. 

erbert.” 

“Has she more than one daughter, sir?” 
I asked of the last speaker. 

“Yes, there are two girls; the younger one, 
they tell me, is going, or gone, abroad, to take 
some situation or other—a teacher, or a go- 
verness,” 

“No, sir,” said the pluffy man, ‘“ Miss Kate 
has gone as companion to an old widow lady at 
Brussels— Mrs. Keats. I saw the letter that 
arranged the terms—a trifle less per annum than 
her mother gave to her maid.” 

* Poor girl!” sighed the sad man. 
dreary way to begin life!” 

I nodded assentingly to him, and with a 
smile of gratitude for his sympathy. Indeed, 
the sentiment had linked me to him, and made 
me wish to be beside him, The conversation 
now grew discursive, on the score of all the 
difficulties that beset women when reduced to 
make efforts for their own support ; and though 
the speakers were men well able to understand 
and pronounce upon the knotty problem, the 
subject did not possess interest enough to turn 
my mind from the details I had just been hear- 
ing. The name of Miss Herbert on the trunks 
showed me now who was the young lady I had 
met, and I reproached myself bitterly with 
having separated from her, aud thus forfeited 


“Ti’sa 





ill to go all alone.’ 


the occasion of befriending her on her journey. 
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We were to sup somewhere about eleven, and [ 
resolved that I would do my utmost to diseover 
her, if in the train; and I oceupied myself now 
with imagining numerous pretexts for “a 
suming to offer my services on her behalf. 

will readily comprehend the disinterested cha- 
racter of my attentions. She will see that I 
come in no spirit of levity, but moved by a true 
sympathy and the respectful sentiment of one 
toue ed by her sorrows. I can fancy her coy 
diffidence giving way before the deferential 
homage of my manner; and in this I really be- 
lieve I have some tact. I was not sorry to 
pursue this theme undisturbed by*the presence 
of my fellow-travellers, who had now got out at 
a station, leaving me all alone to meditate and 
devise imaginary conversations with Miss Her- 
Sant Fr aheemel to myself the words by 
which 0 address luc, my bow, my gesture, m 
faint smile, a blending of me oly wit 
kindliness, my whole air a Union of the defer- 
ence of the a with something almost 
fraternal. These pleasant musi were now 
rudely routed by the return of my fellow-travel- 
lers, who came hurrying back to their places at 
the banging summons of a great bell. 
“Everything cold, as usual. It is a perfect 
disgrace how the public are treated on this 
line!” cried one. 

“T never think of anything but a biscuit and 
a glass of ale, and they charged me elevenpence 
halfpenny for that.” 

* The directors ought to look tothis. I saw 
those ham sandwiches when I came down here 
last Tuesday week.” 

“ And though the time-table gives us fifteen 
minutes, I can swear, for I laid my watch on 
the table, that we only got nine and a half.” 

“ Well, I supped heartily off that spiced 
row Supped d! Did had 
“Supped, su : you say you ha 

supped fos, sir?” asked I, in anxiety. 

“Yes, sir; that last station was Trentham. 
They give us nothing more now till we reach 
town.’ 

T Jay back with a faint sigh, and from that 
moment took no note of time till the guard cried 
* ‘London !” 


SLAVES OF THE RING. 





** Pray — me,” ee a country 
squire s of man of about thirty, say to a 
very Fan: frien? of his, of about twen 

of age, whom he had stopped, as wi 
Betting:boo in hand he was rushing into the 
ring at Epsom—*“ pray tell me from which of 
those acute-looking gentlemen do you expect 
to win your 7 r 

cing te the favourite form of gambling in 
modern England; with the help of railroads 
and phs, it seems to have almost ab- 
sorbed the other dragons that formerly consumed 
the fortunes of our aspiring youth. There has 
been no successor to the fishmonger who built 
the palatial hall in St. James’s-street, made it an 


exclusive club and hell, and, before his death, de- 








[Conducted 4 
voured the fortunes of numbers of his customers. | 


The Jew o boys, who, by a hundred 
arts, rivalled the ghoul Crockford, have de- 
Rerted without leaving room for imitators. 
winding spcenlators in roulette or French 
hazard hide jn disty attics, hunted like rats 
by the police. Not tied it is the police who 
have killed the noble games of chance ; it is the 
taste and fashion that have changed. In days 
long gone by, Charles James Fox, and the noblest 
ag wittiest in the land, sat night mq da 
up to their knees in cards, at ite’s, wht. 
gauntlets to protect their ruffled sleeves, and 
chairmen’s coats to keep out the cold; ruining 
each other without its being considered either 
novel or strange. There is no “ Wattier’s” 
now where a Brummel could win thirty thousand 
pounds in one season. There are neither the 
reserves nor the game that formerly tempted 
Pold sportsmen to cards and dice. 

But although England has no Hombourg or 
Baden-Baden ; although our small shopkeepers 
and mechanics are not to be seen, like their 
fellows on the Continent, at the billiard- 
table, or deep in écarté in an open café, in the 
middle of the day ; although the “gents” who 

ursue such amusements are careful to retire 
rom public view; although card-playing in a 
ublic-house involves the forfeit of the land- 
ord’s license ; we must not plume ourselves on 
our superior virtue. The ring—the betti 
ring—appears to swallow up all other Englis 
gambling tastes, and to have stomach for them all. 
ven of the section who prefer the time bargains 
of the Stock Exchange, not a few are found in 
both places, and combine the financial respect- 
ability of Capel-court with electrotype fashion of 
Hyde Park-corner. 

0 accommodate the widely pervading taste 
which prevails as fiercely in cotton-worshipping 
Lancashire and horse-worshipping Yorkshire, as 
among the idlest and fastest society of London, 
the business instincts of England have created a 
class of professionals “ who do for a living what 
noblemen and gentlemen are supposed to do for 
— ;” parallel in position and calling to the 

rokers and jobbers of the Stock Exchange, the 
bet on commission for those who do not wis 
to appear, who desire to back or bet against 
their own horses, or who are ready, at a price, 
to back or lay the odds against any horse for any 
race, and thus accommodate the many who, 
without being gamblers, once, or twice in the 
year take a ticket in the turf lottery by risking 
a few pounds on a favourite local horse. 

Legs—that is Blacklegs—the betting brokers 
were formerly called; but now, established com- 
pact and numerous, that title is voted ungenteel, 
and they are Turfmen orCommissioners. Among 
the motley mob of sharks who live by setting 
their polished wits against the folly and igno- 
rance of young gambling enthusiasts, great 
fortunes are realised, and these, chiefly, by 
losing, not by winning horses. Hence, familiar 
in their mouths are such phrases as “a dead 
un,” “as as boiled,” and other sen- 
tences expressive of the advantage of betting 
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inst a horse that can by no possibility 
win: for ‘‘dead” is a metaphorical mode of ex- 
pressing the condition of an animal sure not to 
run, or, if running, “made safe not to win.” 
In the = rude times of ‘this profession, a 
man, one Dawson, was hanged for poisoning a 
batch of horses at Newmarket, in a kgnee 
sure the bets of his employers, some of whom 
were of considerable “turf” respectability ; but 
the march of knowledge has abolished rude 
methods, and it is found that a bucket of water 
and a little hay administered by a bribed groom- 
boy at a wrong time, are less penal, and equally 

ective in “ stop 


he great art oF =e oping is not i 


to ascertain what horse will win, but what horse 
is sure, or can be made sure, to lose. A 
stolid countenance, a comprehensive memory, 
quick powers of calculation, hawk-like decision, 
iron nerves, and no neve are the chief ele- 
ments of prosperity, in this now thorou hy or- 
ganised profession. If to these be adde an 
appearance of candour, either under the disguise 
of blunt frankness, or bland politeness, greater 
success is probable. Legs include men of all 
ranks: successful pimps and broken country 
squires. Even a convicted thief, if once in- 
troduced imto the ring, and punctual in his 
payments, may become in a very few years a 
great and honoured capitalist. Undoubtedly the 
most successful are those who are unhampered 
by the impediment of respectable associations, 
recollections, or education. The keenest gra- 
duate of Cambridge has little chance against 
a calculating boy-groom. And it is a 
mob of these hard-headed, india-rubber-hearted 
gentry that our callow youth, fresh from the 
school and the university, plunge, in the hopeful 
speculation of making a profit out of horse- 
racing. 

Wonderful are the mnemonics of the veterans 
of five-and-twenty Derbys or St. Legers, and 
cunning is the arithmetic which enables them to 
calculate the odds at a moment’s notice, a few 
points in their own favour. Considering the 
character we have on the Continent for vold- 
blooded common sense, it is really extraordi- 
nary to note how every year from the shop 
and the factory —from the schools and the 
universities—from the citizen’s snug villa and 
the peer’s mansion—from the parsonage and 
the dissenting minister’s house—from the army 
and even from the navy—a crowd of young and 
tender aspirants for turf successes come forth to 
feed and fatten these gentry. Of course, out of the 
great annual supply of recruits to the turf, some 
are endowed with special qualifications for “rob- 
bery”’—that is the playful term by which the turf- 
man, in his familiar moments, desi i 
hauls, his “ great pots”—and thrive, or survive, 
being by nature’s gifts, although young, incipient 
sharks —snakelings not yet come to their poison 
teeth, or use of slime, or suffocating power of 
tail, But the greater number of the juveniles 
it their velvet skins against the tough- 
crafty Pythons, either perish in the con- 








To some, ruin means ten pounds ; to others, 
a hundred; to others, a thousand; to others, 
ten thousand; of those who can afford to 
lose and pay, some few return to honest 
work, others sink to the lowest depths of 
unsuccessful roguery. A select few acquire 
strength as they go, after nding the income 
of a German prince in acquiring experience. The 
— of the ing generation of Turfiies 
is said to have lost a hundred thousand pounds 
before he was able to turn the tables on his 
tutors, and, by betting ¢hrough commissioners 
against his own horses, “ the ring a real 


t is of him the story is told that, having 
written instructions to one of his travelling 
financia! agents staying in Cottonopolis, to bet 
for and against certain of his Jordship’s stad, 
which were in favour with the public, but not 
all intended to win, he was alarmed, after a 
time, at seeing grave alterations in the price 
current of the Petting market. He received 
no auswer from his commissioner, and a special 
messenger, after instituting searching inquiries, 
ascertained that the letter, partly misdirected, 
had never been amen me a 
rious intuition, the sporting cler the post- 
office happened to have acted in souendionss 
with my lord’s instructions. 

No doubt there are unblemished gentlemen 
who, being rich, acute, and calm, play with the 
turf as they might play at whist, for nominal 
stakes, and run their horses for pleasure without 
trowbling themselves with the toil of abstruse 
combinations. To these the turf is a geutle re- 
laxation from more severe pursuits, anda means 
of killing a little idle time. 

There is a story current of a distinguished no- 
bleman who, many years ago, when he was poor 
and not so famous as he is now, deferred paying 
his “honest” trainer’s bill so long and so in- 

eniously, that the trainer was obliged to let his 
fordship's filly win a great race, and thus squared 
the account, Soule a balance for his employer. 
But only a diplomatist of the first rank is equal 
to such a feat. 

Constant in his attendance at Newmarket is 
the Earl of Gallowglass. For nearly forty years 
he has never missed a race meeting there. Vio- 
lently rubbing his head, as if his whole fortune 
depended on the event, he watches the ranuing 
of his remarkably unlucky colts and fillies, 
which are found sometimes m front within a 
few lengths of the winning-pest, often second, 
very rarely first, and thus soliloquises softly: 
“Gallowgiass wins—Gallowglass wins;” a 
little louder, “ Gallowglass wins !” in a scream, 
“No he don’t!—no he don’t!” then, sotto 


his large | voce, as he walks his hack away in disgust, 


“Gallowglass is a fool!” This enthusiastic old 
gentleman has some forty or fifty thousand a 
year, and spends ten thousand of it every year 
m breeding, training, and running a most unfor- 
tunate stud, considering, ntly like Charles 
Fox, that, next to the ure of winning, 
losing is the greatest pleasure in life. On the 
same heath, which was solely dedicated to the 
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serious business of racing, until the innovation 
of excursion trains brought down a few cockneys, 
might be seen, not long since, a young noble- 
man, little past his majority, with ready money 
in six figures, and estates in the counties, moved 
almost to tears at the loss of a thousand pounds, 
risked on the private secret information of one 
of the dear friends who surround such deep- 
woolled sheep. A thousand pounds to this 
young gentleman represents something less than 

ge to the earner of five hundred a year. 

e have ourselves seen the great Baron 
Bullion, whose words can make emperors flinch, 
led away almost hysterical by his rs 
toadies when his favourite colt ben ran 
behind for that blue riband of the turf the 
Chalk Down stakes. 

In a word, if you would see the proudest and 
the wealthiest brought down to a level with the 
meanest and the neediest, watch the aspect of 
the betting ring before and after a great race. 
In the height of the excitement of winning a 
great race, a duke has been known to accept the 
congratulations. and shake the hands of a 
burglarious cat’s-meat dealer. 

e solemn festivals—the “settling” days 
after great races—at that methodist-chapel- 
looking building between Tatiersall’s sale-yard 
and the cows’ grass-plot, where bank-notes are 
carried by sheaves, and wafted about like waste 
paper, bring to a crucial test the one virtue 
essential. for standing on the first line—the 
grenadiers of the guard of turf men — pay- 
ment, prompt payment. You may be a frau- 
dulent bankrupt, a pickpocket, a forger, free 
by a flaw in the indictment; you may be 

uilty of the foulest crimes, or notorious for the 
asest propensities ; but, so long as you pay, 
you will be admitted freely to the subscription- 
rooms, and the a. You are sure of the 
familiar if not friendly companionship of your 
fellow-professionals, and you may sihahie find 
yourself honoured with some playful nickname, 
descriptive: of -your peculiar rascality. . Palmer, 
who never entered the London betting mart, had 
acquired, long before his detection, the sobriquet 
among his fraternity, implying his propensity for 
“dosing”—that was the mild word. 

Extremes meet on the turf, and , too; the 
lowest rise and the highest fall ; ts becomes 
a squire ; an earl’sson becomes a felon. The old 
adage that. hypocrisy is the homage vice pays to 
virtue, is to be seen worked out in the gradual 
approach to forms and — of respectability, 
to an imitation of the habits of more scrupulous 
men, in the closing day of the career of a suc- 
cessful turfman, who, secure in his hundred or 
two hundred’ thousand pounds, abandons the 
ways of his youth, and sets himself down to 
found a famil . He buys an estate, or two, 
or. three; he builds a church; he subscribes 
splendidly to charities; he has the best shoot- 
ing in the county, and the best people he 
can get to shoot over it; he is easy with his 
debtors. of good family, and. prepared with 
ready money to lend, on good security ; he mar- 
ries his daughters to clergymen, and provides 





the husbands with benefices. And thus with 
quiet manners our blackleg adventurer gets 
on, until people of the money-worshipping sect 
begin to say that really Mr. Crossit is a very 
decent, respectable man. And yet there is 
scarcely one of these millionnaires whose life 
would bear investigation, whose turning-point 
of success will not be found to rest on some 
“famous robbery.” 

It would be rather curious to see our noble- 
men, our gentlemen, our squires, our military 
heroes, the soul of honour and = of gentility, 
men proud of their position and their ee ee, 
parsons, doctors, lawyers, booking bets, bandying 
jests, and exchanging compliments with an ex- | 
pickpocket, who, after having been ducked in | 
divers horse-ponds and cropped in many gaols || 
for petty larcenies, has abandoned a pursuit un- |, 
worthy of his genius, now has his town house | 
and country mansion, and a string of race- | 
horses whose losings pay him quite as well as | 
their winnings. A race-dinner of the present 
day is a fine ~ the ex-pickpocket’s health 
is proposed by Major Malachi O’Donohue, lineal || 
deseendant of the kings of Ireland; and, close || 
beside, might sit hobbing and nobbing, planning 
future and rejoicing in past robberies, prize- 
fighting publicans, ex-grooms, ex-shoeblacks, and | 
ex-waiters, all prosperous, luxurious, dressed | 
by the best tailors, jewellers, and bootmakers, 
all paying, and, therefore, all jostling on terms 
of perfect equality, seeking some private in- 
formation, some secret advantage, all living 
and struggling in the hope of getting the best 
of each other For the essential distinction be- 
tween trade and gambling is, that in trade both 
parties may profit, in gambling one must lose. 

On the Stock Exchange, there is a legitimate 
business to be done, there are tangible securi- 
ties to transfer, which afford a legitimate science 
to men of high character and honour. On the 
turf, a small. army, whose natural talents for 
roguery have been sharpened by long experi- 
ence, thrive on folly. very year produces its 
crop of recruits, and of victims, the greater 
number obscure. But every now and then a 
great light breaks in. Four or five years 
ago, the handsomest, the haughtiest, the 
boldest. member of the turf was a man. of 
noble family, of literary and social accom- 
plishments above the average, to whom, by 
ability as well as by position, high office was open. 
As to his means, who limits the means of a 
great peer’s son? It was known that he betted 
argely, borrowed largely, and paid punctually. 
At length the bubble burst ; the great gentle- 
man who, unlike many of his class, never per- 
mitted the slightest familiarity on the part of 
his low-born associates, disa ed. There was 
a groan of. distress from Hebrews calling for 
some sixty thousand pounds; Christian bill dis- 
counters claimed a like sum; a wealthy racing 
peer, who did not say a word, co have 
claimed twenty thousand pounds. Another 
peer, who had been, before he took to the turf 
trade, one of the wealthiest of his class, found 
the result of joint racing speculations in a loss 









































| and in a strait to 
|| build him an hotel, and setile. He knew alittle 


|| the lake. 
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of a hundred- thousand pounds; by degrees 
rumour grew into certainty, confirmed by the 
verdict ofa court of law. It then appeared that 
this great, haughty, historically name gentleman 
had forged on all his friends in every shape ; in 
cheques, for which at the last moment he ob- 
tained cash ; in acceptances, by which, with a 
real income of less than a thousand a year, he 
_ had for many years paid thirty thousand a year 
| in interest at sixty per cent. This is one great 
example of turf education; but. innumerable 
smaller instances occur ; Manchester, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, supply their full quota to the general 
| ruin. Every year, instances of larceny, instances 
| of forgery. As for forgery, it is so common a 
sequence of unsuccessful turf speculation, that 
| the young gentleman who takes to the betting- 
| ring as an easy and genteel mode of increasing 
his income, may make pretty sure of shaking 
hands with a gentleman who has forged, or is 


'| about to forge. It is an old rule with the sixty 


|| per cent. discounter, that from a man of respect- 
_ able connexions a forged acceptance is a better 
security than a genuine bill. 


SHOOTING IN THE ADIRONDACK. 

| Apottos SmirH was our guide on my first 
_ tramp among the Adirondack Mountains in New 
|| York. He isa famous fellow, Pollos, or Paul, 
| as he is called. A tall athletic Yankee, with 
| no superfluous flesh about him, raw-boned, 
with a good-natured twinkle in his blue eye, 
| brimful of genuine Yankee humour; he has no 





| bad habits, and is, withal, the best rifle-shot, pad- 
|| dler, and compounder of forest stews in the 


‘| whole region. Let me tell his last exploit. 
| In Yankee parlance, he was “courting a gal,” 
+ married, so he resolved to 


| lake, or rather pond, on the middle branch of 
| the St. — ~ River suited to his purpose. There 
_ was a log shanty on it, with two springs close 
| by; it was in a part of the forest little hunted, 
| and abounding in deer and trout, and it commu- 
| nicated directly with the great St. Regis Lake, 
‘| and other wn A The winter in those elevated 
|| regions is almost Arctic. In the month of 
|| January, 1859, he plunged into the forest with 
|| two lumbermen, took possession of the shanty, 
and began his clearing. The snow was five cr 
| six feet deep, and the cold intense. 
|| the gigantic trees, pines, hemlocks, firs, and 
|| cedars, cut out beams, split shingles} and laid 
|| the foundation of a large house on the bank of 
The boards were sawn at a mill down 
| the river. They cut out a road through the wil- 
| derness to the nearest point of a neglected 
military road, which traverses the St. Regis 
country from Lake Champlain to the St. Law- 
rence. During this time, Smith, as he told me, 
went a courting every Sunday, a trifle of thirty 
miles, sometimes on snow-shoes. He also went 
to New York and selected his furniture, besides 
visiting Boston. The house, a large frame 
building, was completed and furnished, and Paul 
was married and settled, before June. 


They felled, 





It was for this new establishment, andaccord- 
ing to directions received from Smith, that our 
little party of three left Boston in August. 
By rail to Burlington, Vermont, eleven hours ; 
across Lake Champlain to Port Kent, New 
York, and by stage to Keesville, on the Au | 
Sable River, before night. I could give but 
a meagre description of our fifty-mile ride in 
an Adirondack waggon on the following day, 
for words feebly express what one feels in pass- 
ing through sublime mountain scenery. 

t should like to describe an Adirondack 
village, made up of some half-dozen log- 
houses of the rudest description, with some- 
times an unpainted frame-house, with the sign 
* Post-office” on it. . The. only appearance of 
thrift is seen at the smithy ; no hotel, no “ meet- 
ing-house ;” a school-house, falling to decay; 
«Cash Store,” in drunken letters over some 
doorway ; a lazy deer-hound or two; some 
ragged, timid, tow-headed children playing in 
the road; a frouzy, gipsy-looking face peering 
through a window; a dense forest hemming 
in the whole. Sometimes we passed a pretty 
group of plastered cottages, with white win- 

ow-curtains, and women in snowy caps, be- 
longing to French Canadians.. Anon, one of 
Gerrit Smith’s black settlements, the houses 
more dilapidated than the rest, with perhaps a 
laughing black boy, with a rim of old hat upon 
his woolly head, dancing in the doorway. We 
saw one village utterly deserted; a freshet 
swept away its mill several years ago, and 
the inhabitants abandoned it. It was called 
New Sweden. Then, we met a long train of 
waggons, drawn by mules, coming from the iron 
villages, the chief of which is Au Sable Forks. 
The people in these wilds, excepting the miners 
and charcoal-burners, live chiefly by logging in 
the winter and spring, and by hunting and farm- 
ing in the fall and summer. Every man and boy 
carries a rifle. At Franklin Falls, on the River 
Saranac, we met a man who had been to drive 
his cow from pasture. I asked him if he always 
carried his rifle? He said that afew days before 
he had neglected to take it, as usual, and had 
met a fine buck standing in the path, which 
seemed to dispute his right of way. Next day 
he took his gun, and there was the buck again. 
He fired, al missed him; but the deer, instead 
of bounding away, stood stamping and “ whist- 
am snorting—until he reloaded his rifle 
and shot him. 

We arrived at Smith’s, long after sundown, 
and had a hearty supper of venison and trout; 
made arrangements for starting on the morrow, 
and then to bed. 

In the morning we found that Smith had, 
in Emerson’s phrase, “ builded better than he 
knew.” Right opposite, across the lake, arose 
the noble St. Regis range, purple with the 
tints of morning and flecked with white mist. 
In front of the house stood a tall weird pine, 
which seemed to be whispering something to the 
lake as it leaned towards its rippled surface. 
On the left was a pretty rocky island to which 
we paddled for our morning bath. Some black 
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ducks flew out of a little cove and saluted us; 
the loons hallooed and laughed at our approach ; 
and the trout leaped from under our prow. 
Breakfast done, we dressed in our oe gear of 
shirts and pantaloons of woollen—the only fabric 
for the woo t ready our rifles and ammuni- 
tion, and set out with one Paul and one Warren 
for the woods. Warren was a handy little 
black fellow, with all the amusing peculiarities 
of the African race developed to the highest 
degree ; knowing that he would be not only 
very useful but am inexhaustible fund of mer- 
riment, I engaged that he should accom- 
us in the capacity of cook. I cannot 
Seosribe him better than in the language of 
Smith, who said that he was “three niggers 
rolled into one.” We reached the borders of a 
y pond on the southern branch of the St. 
is, and immediately put out the dogs we had 
brought with us, but without driving any deer 
into the water. Meanwhile, we had got ready 
the boats Smith had sent over, and pushed out 
into the pond. After waiting until the baying 
of one of the had died away in the distance, 
and the other had returned to the shore, we 
visited the shanty where we were to pass the 
night. This shanty was a _— affair, _ 
constructed of boughs, and half covered wit 
bark ; seagate ising, we took 
no pains to improve its condition. ile the 
rest of the party were fishing, Paul and I, in one 
of the boats, took the inlet of the pond and fol- 
lowed up the river to its source. en, leaving 
the boat we crossed a two-mile ing-place to 
the upper waters of the north branch of the 
Saranac. Here we found a beautiful pond six 
miles in length, called Rainbow, with a long 
ridge of granite boulders, probably of glaci: 
formation, ing along its side. 
In this place, I once passed a night with 
Paul, wrapped in our blankets, with the earth 
a mattress and the stars for a canopy, 
after a weary and unsuccessful night hunt. 
It was — this very ridge, at a point only 
a few im width, where it s Rain- 
bow Pond from another beautiful sheet of water 
called Clear Lake. I was awakened during the 
night by a sound, wailing and prolonged—now 
rising quick and sharp like the cry of a dog, 
again sinking into a moan—which I had not 
heard before, and which seemed to come from a 
neighbouring hill. I awoke Paul to ask what it 
was 


“ Waal neow, them’s wolves. Sure as you’re 
alive them ’ere’s in full chase after a deer, and 
vw never leave him till they run him 

own.” 4 

“But,” said I, “suppose they should run 

along this ridge?” thinking we should stand 


about as a chanee of as a driver who 
should take the railroad track for a highway. 
Bat Smith had dropped asleep again immediately, 


so I concluded that the danger could not be great, 
and followed his example. beget see | my fill 

: water, watching’ a 
deer in distant meadow, we returned 


meadow) I stepped upon some floating moss on 
the bank of a stream and immediately found my- 
self waist-deep in black mud, from which I was 
extricated by the guide. 
“Neow, that ’ere puts me in mind it was 
just about here that F put Mr. Waddy in once. 
at ere Mr. Waddy was the curousest man to 
a huntin’ that ever you went anywheres. 
y, he used to dress himself in these woods 
just as nice as hehe eo toa ball! Used 
to ile his hair and put on them little thin gloves, 
and a stand-up diekey and a breast-pin, and a 
swallow-tailed coat. If he got a spot on his 
shirt-bosom he would go and change it. He 
had the awfullest: sight of traps ever you see, 
and them had to be all carried. He couldn’t 
shoot at all unless everyt 


him more shots m these parts than I ever 
to any one man. He ’t hit nothin’. Waal, 
Pd got awful tired of him, so one morning, as I 
was paddli 
buck under them tamaracs. 


kind enough to let me step ashore, I think I 
a hit that one; this boat shakes so I can’t 
shoot.” 

«*T guess that air’s the trouble, Mr. Waddy,’ 
says I; and I shoved in agin some of this 
floatin” stuff. ‘Look eout where you're a goin’ 
to,’ says I. Buthe was lookin’ hard at the deer, 
and as soon as he stepped out o” the boat, he went 
down, and that was the last TI see on him for as 
much as a minute. More ’n half an acre of the 
stuff shook and swashed round, and this ’ere 
black mud bubbled up, and I thought I'd lost 
Mr. Waddy. Pretty soon I see his head and 
pulled him into the boat. 

“Oh, Mr. Smith, this is an awful piece of 
business! This is. positively frightful ! Take me 
home,’ says he. 

“Waal, that air Mr. Waddy, he was the 
curousest crittur to hunt ever you see. He had 
‘o—_ long knife shaped like a sword, with a 

leather scabbard all covered over with carv- 
ing and silver, and he used to Ing that reound 
with him. He couldn’t never kill nothin’, and 
he never drawed it but once as I remember. 
T paddled him one day close up to a little fahn, 
and he fired and wounded him so that he set 
-right down on his hind-quarters. 

wir i at says L, ‘Mr. Waddy, ’s a chance 
for you to blood that ’ere handsome knife o’ 
yourn, Get out and catch him by the ears and 
cut his throat.” 

“ Waal, he went at that falin just as though he 
was afeered on him, and every time he’d offer to 

a hold on him that fahn ’d dodge away 
his head, and then Mr. bedi cn | he’d go at him 
agin. By-and-by, he’d got hold, and he drawed 
that big Knife, and was just a puttin’ it to his 
throat, when the little crittur opened his mouth 
and baaed right out at him. . 

“*Oh! Mr. Smith,” says he, letting go, with 





at this lovely sheet 
to our 
camp. On the way across a “mash” (Anglicd, 


a kind o” plaintive voice, as though he was sick 


to his stomach, “did you hear that sesiicl! 








ing sot just right. | 
He was a good hand at a mark, but he had the | 

e so bad he never could hita deer. I gave © 
ve | 


him along this stream, I saw a | 


**Now, Mr. Smith,’ says he, ‘if you'll be 
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noise? Oh, what a doleful sound! I can’t do it, 
Mr. Smith.’ 

“Waal,” says I, “Mr. Waddy, I guess you 
and me ’d better go home, your feelin’s is too 
tender to go a hunting.” 

It was late in the afternoon before we arrived 
at the shanty again. There were heavy clouds in 
the sky, and there was an ominous moaning in the 
forest. Supper over, we set about repairing our 
roof with the bark of a large hemlock, until we 
were driven in by the rain. Soon the terrific 
thunder and lightning obliged us to abandon our 
cherished plan of mght hunting, and, after a 

ipe and a few yarns from Paul, we turned in. 

owards morning I awoke, to find myself lying 
in a puddle of water, and feeling, withal, very 
miserable. I expressed aloud my not flattering 
opinion touching the shanty, as I ste out to 
the fire; by the side of which Warren was 
stretched om a log, in the midst of the dreneh- 
ing rain. 

“Go way, ole shanty,” said he, laughing, 
‘you ain’t nowheres. Here’s comfort! It 
melts just as fast as it falls, and runs right off. 
I b’lieve dis yere roast’s a getting done too much 
on one side,” said he, turning himself over. 

So I found the boat, and paddled out into the 
lake to warm myself by exercise. As soon as 
day broke, we called a council, and agreed to 
return and go to St. Regis Lake, which was at 
that time unoecupied, but which, as it was now 
the middle of the season, might be seized upon by 
some one before us if we delay 

Hurrah for St. Regis! It was a beautiful 
morning after the two days’ rain when we rowed 
up that broad river, six miles, through Spitfire 
Pond, and into that superb lake, always over- 
shadowed by those noble mountains. St. Regis 
Lake is one of the grandest of the region, and 
eomparatively little visited. Sixteen miles of 
unbroken forest make its margin, numerous 
islands stud its surface, and high mountains 
frown upon it from every side. a week we 
passed there! We leaped and halloed like 
madmen. Hurrah! No more artificial restraints, 
not evenafenee! Our log-shanty, on an island 
in the middle of the lake, was a model one, per- 
fectly new. Its owner, or rather its builder, 
was a friend and patron of Smith, and kindly 
offered it to us. day our hounds bayed in 
the forest, while we watched on some shady 
point for the deer to come into the lake, with a 
smudge near by to keep off “dem ere disrepu- 
table m ” as Warren called them. These 
nridges were our chief, I had almost said our only, 
annoyance. They are a very minute a that 
ap in swarms, filling the air, find- 
ing its way through and th the clothing 
to every part of the skim, causing im some 
persons more irritation than the mosquito. They 
were particularly fond of the black boy, so that 
in any doubtful case we would refer to him to 
know if there were amy midges about. At night 
some mysterious agency seemed to impel us, 
as we glided, without a sound from the paddie, 
through the level black, starting at the white 
statues which our fancy — the upturned 





roots of fallen pines. Marble-like they burst 
out of the black air as our light struck upon 
them. Then the challenging “whistle” and 
stamp of the deer, the silent rapid move- 
ment towards the shore, the startling splash of 
the otter, disturbed in his slumber ; then the two 
balls of fire in a ghastly outline of deer, and the 
erack of the rifle, which, waking a hundred echoes 
in those wilds, made our hearts leap into our 
throats; then a silence, stunning as the report, 
and a darkness, dazzling as the flash. 

At last we set out for Tupper’s Lake, fift 
miles distant. We took, besides rifle-guns an 
ammunition, our blankets, hatchet, and com- 
pass, salt pork and hard bread, tea, sugar, 
stewpan, and teapot. We had also two guides 
and two boats. The latter, long graceful lap- 
streaks, roomy and stiff, yet so light that a man 
with a neck yoke can carry one, half a mile. 
(The canoe, sinee the departure of the Indians, 
is little nsed; though light to earry, it is too 
crank for comfort om a long row.) We took 
Warren - cook. = droll conceits and gee 
ing good humeur, his grotesque attitudes an 
pe Een and his great muscular strength and 
agility, made him a valuable addition to the 
party. His negro partiality for long words 
was always amusing. Camping at a little pond 
calleé Bon-bon one night, we applied ourselves 
in Warren’s absence to make some tea which 
should be better than the miserable decoction 
known as black tea, or camp tea, made by the 
guides. We had, of course, but one kind of 
tea, but we filled the teapot with the leaves, 
and then poured on boiling water, and allowed it 
to simmer. When Warren returned, we asked 
him to try it. “Golly,” said he, “dat ere’s 
intosticating—dis nigger’s inebriated.” Often 
afterwards he referred to thattea. “ Now, gen’le- 
men, dere’s three kinds of tea at dis Metropolitan 
Hotel. In de first place, dere’s Bon-bon tea ; 
den dere’s black tea; and den dere’s camp tea. 
Now, doctors, what kind of tea do you diagnos- 
tieate upon to-day?” On the way down the 
Racquette, he spied some ruffed grouse, and 
one of us lent him a fowling-piece to shoot 
them. They were in a tree, and, more sin- 
gular still, allowed him to kill them one after 
another without offering to fly. “ Warren,” 
said I, “you'll never make a sportsman; you 

inted your gun at each partridge full a minute 
Pefore you could make up your mind to fire.” 
“I knowed we was out of grub,” said he, 

inning, “and so I took aim at dem fellers wid 
eye of despair. I wanted to make anoder of 
dem inexceptionable stews.” 

We traversed the St. Regis Ponds, a suc- 
cession of beautiful woodland lakes, and passed 
over seven ¢ to Little Clear Pond. Then 
we poled down the river Sticks, as it is faeetiously 
named by the hunters, on account of the num- 
ber of snags in it, to U Saranac Lake. This 
is nearly fifteen miles in length, and presents 
mountain, lake, and forest seenery of the grandest 
deseription. As we entered it at nightfall, we 
were all reminded of Landseer’s picture of 
The Sanetuary. On our left arose the whole 
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range of the Adirondacks, Baldface and Mount 
Seward close at hand, and far in the south the 
cone of Marey. That night we slept at a log- 
house, on the Indian carrying-place. Next day 
we crossed the carry at daybreak, took the 
Stony Creek Ponds, and entered the Racquette, 
twenty miles above Tupper’s Lake. Near 
Tupper’s Lake we sed the clearing of an 
old Seater named Symonds, who lived fort 
years a hermit in these wilds, and died here 
alone. He retired from place to place before 
the approach of men, traversed the woods with- 
out compass or blaze (a mark made by the 
hunters upon trees to indicate the way), and 

rocured the few articles of necessity which the 
orest could not afford, in exchange for skins. 

Tupper’s Lake is the most romantic and pic- 
turesque spot in the Adirondacks. But, all the 
Adirondack forests, lakes, and mountains are 
for me invested with the same charm which, 
as a boy, I used to feel in the woods where I 
passed my school vacations. 
Strange and awful fears begin to press 
The bosom with a stern solemnity 

in the presence of those whispering pines and 
frowning mountains. 





THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

Berne in a humour for complete solitude and 
uninterrupted meditation this autumn, [ have 
taken a lodging for six weeks in the most un- 
frequented part of England—in a word, in 
London. 


The retreat into which I have withdrawn my- 
self, is Bond-street. From this lonely spot I 
make pi igrimages into the surrounding wilder- 
ness, and traverse extensive tracts of the Great 
Desert. The first solemn feeling of isolation 
overcome, the first oppressive consciousness of 
profound retirement conquered, I enjoy that 
sense of freedom, and feel reviving within me 
that latent wildness of the original savage, 
which has been (upon the whole somewhat fre- 


quently) noticed by Travellers. 
My i are at a hatter’s—my own 
hatter’s. r exhibiting no articles in his 


window for some weeks, but sea-side wide- 
awakes, shooting-caps, and a choice of rough 
waterproof head-gear for the moors and moun- 
tains, he has put upon the heads of his family as 
much of this stock as they could carry, and has 
taken them off to the Isle of Thanet. His 
young man alone remains—and remains alone— 
in the shop. The young man has let out the 
fire at which the irons are heated, and, saving 
his strong sense of duty, I see no reason why 
he should take the shutters down. 
Happily for himself and for his country, the 
oung man is a Volunteer; most hap ily for 
, or I think he would become the prey 
of a settled melancholy. For, to live surrounded 
by human hats, and alienated from human 
heads to fit them on, is surely a great endurance. 
But the young man, sustained by practising his 
exercise, and by constantly farhiahing up his 





regulation plume (it is unnecessary to observe 
that, as a hatter, he is in a cock’s-feather corps), 
is resigned, and uncomplaining. On a Satur- 
day, when he closes aly and gets his knicker- 
bockers on, he is even cheerful. I am gratefully 
particular in this reference to him, because he is 
my companion through many peaceful hours. 
My hatter has a desk up certain steps behind 
his counter, enclosed like the clerk’s desk at 
Church. I shut myself into this place of seclu- 
sion, after breakfast, and meditate. At such 
times, I observe the young man loading an ima- 
ginary rifle with the greatest precision, and 
maintaining a most galling and destructive fire 
upon the national enemy. I thank him publicly 
for his companionship and his patriotism. 

The simple character of my life, and the calm 
nature of the scenes by which I am surrounded, 
occasion me to rise early.. I go forth in my 
slippers, and promenade the pavement. It is 
pastoral to feel the freshness of the air in the 
uninhabited town, and to appreciate the shep- 
herdess character of the few milkwomen who 

urvey so little milk that it would be worth no- 
Body's while to adulterate it, if anybody were 
left to undertake the task. On the crowded 
sea-shore, the great demand for milk, combined 
with the strong local temptation of chalk, would 
betray itself in the lowered quality of the article. 
In Arcadian London, I derive it from the cow. 

The Arcadian simplicity of the metropolis 
altogether, and the primitive ways into which it 
has fallen in this autumnal Golden Age, make it 
entirely new to me. Within a few hundred 
yards of my retreat, is the house of a friend who 
maintains a most sumptuous butler. I never, 
until yesterday, saw that butler out of superfine 
black broadcloth. Until yesterday, I never saw 
him off duty, never saw him (he is the best of 
butlers) with the appearance of having any mind 
for anything but the glory of his master and his 
master’s friends. Yesterday morning, walking 
in my slippers near the house of which he is the 
prop and ornament—a house now a waste of 
shutters—I encountered that butler, also in his 
slippers, and in a shooting suit of one colour, 
and in a low-crowned straw hat, smoking an 
early cigar. ~He felt that we had formerly met 
in another:state of existence, and that we were 
translated into a new sphere. Wisely und well, 
he passed me without recognition. Under his 
arm he carried the morning paper, and shortly 
afterwards I saw him sitting on a rail in the 
pleasant open landscape of Regent-street, perus- 
=_ at his ease under the ripening sun. 

y landlord having taken his whole establish- 
ment to be. salted down, I am waited on by an 
elderly woman labouring under a chronic sniff, 
who, at the shadowy hour of half-past nine 
o’clock of every evening, gives admittance at 
the street door to a meagre and mouldy old man 
whom I have never yet seen detached from a 
flat pint of beer in a pewter pot. The m 
and mouldy old man is her husband, and the 
pair have a — consciousness that they 








are not justified in appearing on the surface of 
the ont. They come ont of some hole when 
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London empties itself, and go in again when it 
fills. I saw them arrive on the evening when I 
myself took possession, and they arrived with 
the flat pint of beer, and their bed in a bundle. 
The old man is a weak old man, and appeared 
to me to get the bed down the kitchen stairs by 
tumbling down with and upon it. They make 
their bed in the lowest and remotest corner of 
the basement, and they smell of bed, and have no 
ossession but bed: unless it be (which I rather 
infer from an under-current of flavour in them) 
cheese. I know their name, through the chance 
of having called the wife’s attention, at half-past 
nine on the second evening of our acquaintance, 
to the circumstance of there being some one at 
the house door; when she apologetically ex- 
plained, “It’s on’y Mister Klem.” What be- 
comes of Mr. Klem all day, or when he goes 
out, or why, is a mystery I cannot penetrate ; 
but at half-past nine he never fails to turn up 
on the door-step with the flat pint of beer. And 
the pint of beer, flat as it is, is so much more 
| important than himself, that it always seems to 
my fancy as if it had found him drivelling in 
the street aud had humanely brought him home. 
In making his way below, Mr. Klem never goes 
down the middle of the passage, like another 
Christian, but shuffles against the wall as if en- 
|| treating me to take notice that he is occupying 
|| as little space as possible in the house; and 
whenever I come upon him face to face, he backs 
from me in fascinated confusion. ‘The most extra- 
erdinary circumstance I have traced in connexion 
with this agedcouple, is, that there is a Miss Klem, 
their daughter, apparently ten years older than 
either of them, who has also a bed and smells 
of it, and carries it about the earth at dusk and 
hides it in deserted houses. I came into this 
piece of knowledge through Mrs. Klem’s be- 
seeching me to sanction the sheltering of Miss 
Klem under that roof for a single night, “be- 
tween her takin’ care of the upper part of a 
*ouse in Pall Mall which the family of his back, 
and another ’ouse in Serjameses-street, which 
the family of leaves towng termorrer.” I gave 
my gracious consent (having nothing'that I know 
of to do with it), and in the shadowy hours Miss 
Klem became perceptible on the door-step, 
wrestling with a bed ina bundle. Where she 
made it up for the night I cannot positivel 
state, but, I think, in a sink. I know that with 
the instinct of a reptile or an insect, she stowed it 
and herself away in deep obscurity. In the Klem 
family, I have noticed another remarkable gift of 
nature, and that is a power they possess of con- 
verting everything into flue. Such broken 
victuais as they take by stealth, appear (what- 
ever the nature of the viands) invariably to 
generate flue ; and even the nightly pint of beer, 
instead of assimilating nat , Strikes me as 
breaking out in that form, equally on the shabby 
wn of Mrs. Klem, and the threadbare coat of 
er husband. 
Mrs. Klem has no idea of my name—as to 
Mr. Klem, he has no idea of an Sepang only 
knows me as her good A Thus, if 


doubtful whether I am in my room or no, Mrs. 








Klem taps at the door and says, “Is my good 
gentleman here?” Or, if a messenger desiring 
to see me were consistent with my solitude, she 
would show him in with “ Here is my good gen- 
tleman.” I find this to be a generic custom. 
For, I meant to have observed before now, that 
in its Arcadian time all my part of London is 
indistinctly pervaded by the Klem species. They 
creep about with beds, and go to bed in miles 
of deserted houses. They hold no companion- 
ship, except that sometimes, after dark, two of 
them will emerge from opposite houses, and 
meet in the middle of the road as on neutral 
ground, or will peep from adjoining houses over 
an interposing barrier of area railings, and com- 
pare a few reserved mistrustful notes respecting 
their good ladies or good gentlemen. This I have 
discovered in the course of various solitary 
rambles I have taken Northward from my re- 
tirement, along the awful perspectives of Wim- 
pole-street, Harley-street, and similar frowning 
regions. Their effect would be scarcely distin- 
guishable from that of the primeval forests, but 
for the Klem stragglers; these may be dimly 
observed, when ry soe shadows fall, flitting 
to and fro, putting up the door-chain, taking in 
the pint of beer, lowering like phantoms at the 
dark parlour windows, or secretly consorting 
underground with the dust-bin and the water 
cistern. 

In the Burlington Arcade, I observe, with 
peculiar pleasure, a primitive state of manners 
to have superseded the baneful influences of 
ultra civilisation. _Nothing can surpass the inno- 
cence of the ladies’ shoe-shops, the artificial 
flower repositories, and the head-dress depéts. 
They are in strange hands at this time of year— 
hands of unaccustomed persons, who are imper- 
fectly acquainted with the prices of the goods, 
and contemplate them with unsophisticated de- 
light and wonder. The children of these virtuous 
people exchange familiarities in the Arcade, and 
temper the asperity of the two tall beadles. 
Their youthful prattle blends in an unwonted 
manner with the harmonious shade of the scene, 
and the general effect is, as of the voices of birds 
in a grove. In this happy restoration of the 
golden time, it has been my privilege even to see 
the bigger beadle’s wife. She brought him his 
dinner in a basin, and he ate it in his arm-chair, 
and afterwards fell asleep like a satiated child. At 
Mr. Truefitt’s, the excellent hairdresser’s, they 
are learning French to beguile the time; and 
even the few solitaries left on guard at Mr. At- 
kinson’s, the perfumer’s round the corner (gene- 
rally the most inexorable gentlemen in London, 
and the most scornful of three-and-sixpence), 
condescend a little as they drowsily bide or recal 
their turn for chasing the ebbing Neptune on 
the ribbed sea-sand. From Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell’s, the jewellers, all things are absent 
but the precious stones, and the gold and silver, 
and the soldierly pensioner at the door with his 
decorated breast. I might stand night and day 
for a month to come, in Saville-row, with my 
tongue out, yet not find a doctor to look at it 

Se love or money. ‘The dentists’ instruments 
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are rusting in their drawers, and their horrible 
cool parlours, where people pretend to read the 
Every-Day Book and not to be afraid, are doing 
ance for their grimness in white sheets. The 
ee of shrewd appearance, with one eye 
i ut up, as if he were eating a sharp 
gooseberry in | seasons, who usually stands at 
the gateway of the livery stables on very little 
legs, under a very large waistcoat, has gone to 
Doncaster. Of such undesigning aspect is his 
ileless: Yard now, with its gravel and scarlet 
ans, and the yellow Break housed under aglass 
roof in a.corner, that. I almost believe I could 
not be taken in there, if IT tried. In the ms 
of business of the great tailors, the 
acer are dim and dusty for lack of tein 
ed. into. of brown paper coat ing | 
waistcoat. bodies look as funereal as if they were 
the hatchments of the customers with ian 
names they are inseribed ; the measuring tapes 
- idle on the wall; ihe order-taker, left on 


chance of some one’ looki in, 

yawns im the last extremity over the of 
pleco i as. if h were trying to read that enter- 
The hotels in Brook-street have 

no one in a snd the staffs of servants stare 
disconsolately for next season. out of all the win- 
dows. The very man who goes about like an erect 
Turtle, between two boards recommendatory of 
the Sixteen Shilling Trousers, is aware of him- 
self as a hollow moekery, and eats ~ 9 while 

he leans his hinder shell against a wall 


Among: these as ts, it is 
delight to walk and meditat Sy d by the 


around me, I ee insensibly to eon- 
sable distances, and guide myself baek by 
the stars. Thus, I enjoy the contrast of a few 
inhabited and busy a where all 

hts: are not fled, where all the 
not dead, whence all but I have not de- 
parted. Then, does it appear tome that in this | lan 
three things are of 
Mla in the miseellaneous thoroughfares of the 
. Firstly, that he havehis boots cleaned. 
sollg, that he enhe.ponny ion. Thirdly, that 


aur 


he get. himself photographed. Then do I specn-| ehildre 


late, What havethose seam-worn artists beenwho 


he “took”? 
their greas: y blandishments, before thera of cheap 
a ? Of what class were their previous 
how victimised ? tetas al 


ten isd, wih ie taking of none of which 
that establishment any moreto do than with 
the taking of Delhi ? 


But these are small oases, and Lam soom back 
litan Arcadia. 


tomary Talk. How do I know but there may 

be subtle influences in Talk, to vex the souls of 
men who don’t. hear it? How do I know but 
that. Talk, five, ten, twenty miles off, may get 





into the air and with me? IfI get up, 
vaguely troabled. and wearied and sick of my 
life, in the session of Parliament, who shall sa 

that my noble friend, my right reverend frien 

my right honourable friend, my honourable 
friend, my honourable and learned friend, or my 
honourable and ape friend, may not be 
responsible for that effect upon my nervous 
system? Too much Ozone in the air, I am in- 
formed and fully believe (though I have no idea 
what it is), would affect me in a marveilously 
disagreeable way; why may not too much Talk ? 
I don’t see or hear the Ozone; I don’t see or 
hear the Talk. And there is so much Talk; so 
-| much too mueh; such loud 


find it a delicious triumph to walk down to 
deserted Westminster, and see the Courts shut 


; to walk a little further and see the Two | 


eo ‘= up; to stand in the Abbey Yard, 
New Zealander of the grand lish 
History (concerning which unfortunate man a 
rookery of mares’ nests is generally being dis- 
covered), and gloat upon the ruins of Talk. 
Returnmg to my primitive solitude and lying 
down to sleep, my grateful heart expands _ 
the consciousness that there is no adjo 
Debate, no ministerial explanation, at to 
give notice of intention to ask the noble Lord 
at the head of her Majesty’s Government five- 
and-twenty bootless questions im one, no term 
time with legal argument, no Nisi Prius with 
eloquent appeal to British Jury; that the air 
to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
remain untroubled by this superabundant gene- 


tating of Talk. Im a minor it is a deli- 
eious triumph to me to go into the club, and see 
the carpets up, and the Bores and the other dust 
rsed to the four winds. New Zea- 
er-like, I stand on the hearth, and 


say in the solitude, “ Here I watehed Bore A 1, 
with voice always eee ok 
always ed, whispering poli- 
Sal douiiiy iste tipensy of Adeatuaeal in 
en. seared ake te ee 
a day |? 
But I have all this time been to the 
that the happy nature of my retirement 
is most sweetly expressed 
of Love. It is, as it were, an inexpensi 
~ nobody’s tion : everybody’s 
The one great result of the resum tion 
of primitive habits, and (convertible terms) the 
Set ad or tere ante. 


The Klem s 
emotions ; 
softer emotions have all 


ve 


E 


[ail 


are incapable of the softer 


erated into 
the sharers 


lets us into the waiting-room, like a man who 
knows minutely what is the matter with us, but 











ery, and such scant 
apply of wool; such a deal of fleeeing, and so | 
little fleece ! Hence, in the Arcadian season, [ | 








in its being the abode | 


y,; im that low nomadic race, | 


We all know | 


— 
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from whom the rack should not wring the secret. 
In the prosaic “season,” he has distinctly the 
is ama a a —< ma of ae in the 
sa an stand on his respec- 
tability wath both i At that time it is ental 
— to associate him with relaxation, or any 
—— ailty of as it is to gg ae mt a 
eeling gui indisposition. the blest Ar- 
oten time, how changed! I have seen him, 
in a pepper-and-salt jacket—jacket—and drab 
pou Bor his ry smiling ian — - 
tmaker’s housemai iling in open day. 
have seen him at the pump by the nn. th 
solicitedly pumping for two fair young creatures, 
whose figures as they ben’ over their cans, were 
—if I may be allowed an original expression—a 
model for the seulptor. I have seen him trying 
the piano in the Doctor’s drawing-room with his 
forefinger, and have heard him humming tunes in 
praise of lovely woman. I have seen him seated 
on a fire-engine, and going (obviously in search 
Get ovum a saw _ one — 
¢ evening when the peace and purity of our 
Arcadian west were at their height, ak with 
the lovely daughter of a cleaner of gloves, from 
the door-steps of his own residence, across Sa- 
Mer wil round Ley cr and Old 
rlington-street, te Burlington-gardens. 
= this the Golden Age revived, or Iron Lon- 
‘on? 

The Dentist’s servant. Is a man 10 , 

tery to us, no af invisible power? 
pr tt vel inal eel knows (who else does?) 
what is done with the extracted teeth ; he knows 
what goes on in the little room where something 
is always being washed or filed; he knows what 
warm spicy infusion is put into the comfortable 
tumbler | Som whieh we rinse our wounded 


mouth, with a in it that feels a foot wide ; 
he knows whe’ the thing we spit into is a 
fixture communicating with the or 


could be cleared away for a dance; he sees the 
horrible parlour when there are no patients in it, 
and he could reveal, if he would, what becomes 
of the Every-Day Book then. The conviction 
of my coward eonscienee when F see that man 
in a professional light, is, that he knows all the 
statisties of my a and a my _— 
teeth, my single teeth, my stop teeth, 

my alt In this 


Arcadian rest, F am fear- | 


less of him as of a harmless powerless crea- 
ture in a Seotch eap, who adores a young lady 
in a voluminous crinoline, at a nei . 
ing billiard-room, and whose passion would be 
uninfluenced if every one of her teeth were 
false. They may be. He takes them all on 
trust. 

In secluded corners of the place of my seclu- 
sion, there are little shops with from public 
curiosity, and never two together, where ser- 
vants’ perquisites are bought. The cook may 
dispose of grease at these modest and conve- 
nient marts; the butler, of bottles; the valet 
—— maid, of yom so — 
indeed, of most things n to lay 
hold of. I have been told that i pes times 
loving correspondence otherwise interdicted 


may be maintained by letter through the cy || 
nthe | 


of some of these useful establishments. 
Arcadian autumn, no such device is ne 4 
Everybody loves, and openly and anelbesly 
loves. My landlotd’s young man loves the whole 
of one side of the way of old Bond-street, and is 
beloved several doors up new Bond-street be- 
sides. I never look out of window but I 
see kissing of hands going on all around me. 
It is the morning custom to glide from shop to 
shop and exchange tender sentiments ; it is the 
evening custom for couples to stand hand in 
hand at house doors, or roam, linked in that 
flowery manner, through the unpeopled streets. 
There is nothing else to do but love; and what 
there is to do, is done. 

In unison with this wit, a chaste sim- 
plicity obtains in the domestie habits of Ar- 
cadia. Its few seattered people dine early, live 
moderately, sup socially, and sleep soundly. It 
isrumoured that the Beadles of the Arcade, from 
being the mortal enemies of boys, have signed 
with tears an address to Lord Shaftesbury, and 
subseribed to a school. No wonder! 
For they might turn their heavy maces into 
crooks and tend sheep in the Arcade, to the 
purling of the water-carts as they give the 
thirsty streets much more to drink than they can 


carry. 
A happy Golden Age, and a serene tranquillity. 
Charming picture, but it will fade. The iron 
age will return, London will come back to town, 
if I show my tongue then in Saville-row for half 
a minute I shall ibed for, the Doctor’s 
man and the Dentist’s man will then pretend 
that these days of unprofessional innocence 
never existed. Where Mr. and Mrs. Klem and 
their bed will be, at that time, passes human 
knowledge; but my hatter hermitage will then 
know them no more, nor will it then know me. 
The desk at which I have written these medita- 
tions will retributively assist at the making out 
of my — — or A aw of us car- 
iages and the igh-stepping horses will 
pom the silence out of Bond-street-—will grind 
Arcadia away, and give it to the elements in 
granite powder. 


A ROMAN SUNDAY. 


OxcE upon a —_ there entered into —_ 
em a mysterious and unique procession of men 
and women, who heated Wenes loudly, and 
cast down thei ents upon the ground, and 
carried m branches in their hands, all 
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} 


in honour of One who came riding in meekly, 


seated upon an ass. 

To see this famous progress commemorated— 
first scene in the most touching of all earthly 
dramas—lI find myself, of a fierce grilling morn- 
ing, with the air beating down in dull oppressive 
waves as from a hothouse—s under the 
shadow of the monster temple we called 
Saint Paul’s elder aud han sister. She 
looks a little too flaunting and gay, in that 


bright golden-coloured dress of hers, considering | 





the sad and solemn character of the occasion; | 
} 
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and, as I stand, a perfect mite at the very hem 
of her garment, I fancifully fashion the curved 
pose into long winding arms, tapering grace- 
ully, and rounded encouragingly, as if to gather 
up all her children into he coon I look down 
and see them come, the famous Populus and 
Plebs, blackening the circular space into a huge 
plate of poisoned flies.. They come—the more 
respectable Populus that is—in their coaches, 
hired, it may be, atfabulous rates, and in ancestral 
chariots. From the iron clatter over the stones, 
we might as well be in a gigantic mill with 
legions of wheels flying round; so many Tom 
Thumb carriages converging noisily to set down 
their burden at the steps. Here are the flamina : 
high priests or cardinals, lumbering up in their 
gat. scarlet wains, with the blue-cloaked mutes 

anging on behind. And here is a string pro- 
cessional of yellow and red coaches, with genuine 
beef-eaters (at least, as regards the caps affected 
by those officials) hanging on behind, and 
8.P.Q.R. reposing luxuriously inside. The 
senate is privileged to exhibit those mysteriously 
classic hieroglyphics on shields, over their doors, 
on their panels, on every available space that 
can be forced into a showboard. The flood set 
down, overflows the edges of the plate, comes 
buzzing up the steps, and is absorbed into a 
monster hive, as it were. 1 bow my head, pass 
reverently into the cathedral under the heavy 
flapping mat, and become a fly temporarily with 
the rest. 

The well-known pantomimic process which 
transports the enraptured beholder from the 
cave of the designing gnomes, incalculable 
feet below the surface of the earth, to the 
dazzling realms of effulgence, is here reversed ; 
and being drifted in helplessly on the surface 
of a shuffling and contentious crowd, I become 
of a sudden a fly, a mite, a midge! Marvellous 

tomimic change of the old pattern, at which 
ittle ones in the front row of the boxes have 
shrieked frantically and clapped their tiny hands. 
From the realms of dazzling effulgence to the 
underground palace of the gnomes, from fierce 
glare and overpowering sunlight, to a wilderness 
of grateful shade, and the giant’s icehouse! 
The floor is darkened with a perfect plague of 
human flies, shifting, eddying, rolling east and 
west, and crossing each other in great black 
streams. There is a buzz and drone abroad, as 
though a monster sea-sheli were being held at 
the ear. With face upturned to the unsub- 
stantial arching hanging airily above, with a 
ris mistiness which seems to swallow up all 
details, and resolve the whole into pure atmo- 
spheric effect, and not without an irresistible 

ing to sacrifice all selfish thought of place 
and seat, and fall there and then into the autho- 
rised over the warm bluish grey toni 
of the whole, in which sink and are drowned 
lesser tints, pink and yellow incrustations, we 
move onwards steadily and slowly, being drifted 
on, as it were, over the harmony, the s \. 

lightness of that vast Maélstrom of a dome 
which seems to draw you upwards into its deep 
air vortex, and makes you dizzy with look- 








ing up into it. I have not time to suffer 
the regulation disappointment, as laid down 
by the Reverend Mr. Eustace and the classical 
explorers who have since walked in his dismal 
steps, nor to exhibit the pleased regulation 
surprise at the little chubby fellows supporting 
the holy water between them, turning out on 


measurement to be very monstrous infants, and ~ | 


over six feet high; but I have time to enter 
indignant protest against the strips of theatrical 
red oot 5 set off with tinsel and gewgaws, 
which ome ene hands — let run a 
every pillar—a well-meaning effort to signi 
patel 2 adornment and extra festivity. With 
what discord do those coarse flaunting bands jar 
a x the mellow tones and delicately blendedtints 
which the eye takes in as it looks down the long 
sweep of nave! O Dean and Canons of that 
unique cathedral! occupants of stalls ad limina 
apostolorum ! should you not have Chevreul’s 
colour-Testament beside those heavy-clasped 
breviaries that lie upon your desks, and read 
with your other Hours, an art-office out of Rus- 
kin and Owen Jones? Anathema (artistically 
speaking) be upon ye, for this adapting of con: 
fectionary laws and bonbon tinsel to an im- 
mortal marble Epic! 

So, with the plague of insects still swarming 
over the pavement, hiding out altogether that 
startling mosaic tiara, fitted only for a Brobding- 
nagianhead, and the mammoth cross-keys, saltier- 
wise underneath, and the great sea-shell murmur- 
ing yet louder, we drift on—drift up to the great 
bronze canopy, whose four hu pulled bend and 
wind like snakes, and by which more reasonable 
standard the flies magnify into men and women, 
into white ties, and brilliant waistcoats and 
dress-coats, and attire generally suggestive of 
evening parties. A compact floating mass, 
shifting its place constantly, faces straining and 
looking out eagerly into some indistinct mystery 
wa the serpent pillars. Heads and faces 
laid closer and thicker as it gets nearer to the 
mystery. Row of horsehair plumes beyond, 
tossing above the heads, dimly suggestive of 
something guarded and kept clear. 

And now, out of the strange cosmopolitan 
miscellany, out of the mass of dandies arm-in- 
arm and ready for a ball—fair young Britons, 
strongly built and contemptuous, snake-eyed 
French, sallow Americans lanky and coal- 
bearded, short black priests, tanned monks, 
French soldiers, all passing and being shuffled 


together like a pack of cards—rise two amphi- | 


theatres, right and left, where are some thousand 
dark-eyed Spanish sefioras, mantillas, and veils, 
and high combs; and glistening gold pins, and 
rustling fans, and accroche-cceurs, and everything 
complete—altogether the most effective bit of 

uerade we can conceive. Surely, to see 
these ranks of pec donne in ag motion,. 
stooping across, whispering, rustling, fluttering, 
scintillating. yoke Oo fans Rercely, and 
tel hing to remote friend in dress-coat, with 
— the panssh not —_ nce oa 
and kept in cruel tyrannical bondage, by a 
grim Folens Swiss leaning on his pike at the 
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door of their cage—is enough to move the heart 
ofastone. But I put it to you, O well-mean- 
ing but indiscreet Canons and Dean before apos- 
trophised, is this wholly wise, this concentra- 
tion, this focussing, as it were, of mundane 
charms, during the holy offices ? Or, turning to 
you, Monsignore and Eccellenza, il Maggior- 


'| domo di Sua Santita, who has signed and issued 


the ladies’ yellow ticket I have now in my hand, 
I would know if this be the interpretation of 
the austere admonition inscribed thereon : “ No 
one shall be admitted who is not decentemente 
vestita and adorned with a veil or cuffia.”” See 


! how this —— sumptuary law has been artfully 


wrested by the wily sefioras. Foolish Maggior- 


'| domo di Sua Santita! you bid them come decently 








attired in black, and they burst upon you a 
dangerous band of Perea Nenas. 

But we are drifting on again, through lanes 
that. open spasmodically, as the great Briton 
abroad, a lady on either arm, comes placidly by, 
round by this corner, through many red-draped 
enclosures, whence the sokenee wiss, lifting 
the corner of a curtain, looks out mournful! 
and scrutinises your yellow biglietta, as thoug 
he were the souklet gaoler of Mr. Millais. Then, 
past the cad-eyed—who is satisfied, yet half mis- 
trustful—and we have emerged into a pew hard 
by to the Chair of St.. Peter, hard by to the 
great crimson canopy and throne of many steps 
where the grand functions of the day are to 
rehearsed. 

A green lawn of many acres, speckless, newly 
mown, as it were plaisaunce on which the glit- 
tering figures s come, and go, and bend, 
and defile, has grown up at our feet, and we 
stand at the edge of the lawn, only that two 
lines of heads directly in front—heads ecclesias- 
tical, smoothly shaven to the very poll, with 

d brawny necks attached—are at times a 
little obstructive. Chiefs, these, of Dominican, 
Barnabite, and other orders : stalwart, burly, re- 
ligious generalissimos, who sit sturdily in their 
places and ch snuff-boxes. I look between 
the heads, and see in the great bronze 
canopy with the sinuous pillars rising afar off 
under the poised dome, where a dark dusky 
mass that shifts, and swells, and heaves, and 
rolls back and forward mistily, is brought to bay 
as by a great sluice gate. d there is being 
borne up to us at times from the sluice gate, the 
old hum and subdued murmur of feet moving 
and shuffling, and of babbling voices mono- 
tonous as a ‘far-off sea washing over pebbles and 
shells, when. presently a. bright sun ladder 
bursts in suddenly, and comes down aslant the 
solemn mosaic prophets in the galleries, lying 
an instant on the edges and points of gilt cor- 
nices, and just tipping the quits pins and combs of 
the Spanish captives, whose faces all look this 
way from afar off over their fans. 

All this time, a living fringe border has been 
growing up by the so of the green lawn: 


more monastic captains have strode in—tall 
brawny men of Homeric proportions—and had 
sat them down. Now, military music is heard afar 
off, it might be a mile or so away, and Verdi is 





borne up to us from the distance. Now, through 
the sea-shore hum, the crash of grounding arms 
is heard, and communicative little abbé tells how 
the gaudy Palatine Guard is forming in two 
purple and gold lines down the nave. There is 
plainly abroad that flush and restlessness of ex- 
pectation which waits on a coronation, and other 
such magnificent functions. Officials flit across 
the green lawn desperately. With the black 
waves still surging and fretting at the sluices, 
there enters on the green sward two superb files 
of warriors, magnificent in gold helmets and 
plumes, baldrics, and great jack-boots, which step 
together within an hair’s breadth. All eyes on 
the warriors. Halt in the centre—flash swords 
—sweep to the right and to the left—and in a 
second, two sides of the green sward have 
a gorgeous supplemental fringe. The Noble 
Guard, this — Guardia di Nobili — whispers 
communicative abbé, Guards of the body di 
Sua Santita. Rustle and flutter again on the 
left, and a crimson velvet box or orchestra 
near me becomes of a sudden bursting and 
flashing with golden dolls. It needs no 
prophet to help me to the knowledge that 
the golden dolls, whose faces are lean and 
wizened, and who are packed tightly into their 
golden clothes, and who have the air of being 
rasped eternally under the chin by their sharp 
golden collars, and who groan under heavy 
orders that seemed nailed to their wooden chests, 
are the awful Brethren of Diplomacy, who bend 
and smile on each other with the smile plenipo- 
tential as they take their seats. How man 

lorgnettes are at that moment raking that benc 

of protocols! 

Hush Here it comes, the long expected, 
the eagerly attended pageant—the march, the 
progress, the procession. From far down be- 
low, from out of the dark clouds, it is being 
unwound in some mysterious fashion. It floats 
on, over the green lawns, as though it were a 
cloud—white, scarlet, purple, silver, golden; it 
rolls forward, to the right and to the left, in 
great waves—waves episcopal, priestly, diaconal, 

atriarchal, cardinational—rolling in like a foam- 

g tide, and flooding the green lawn, with the 
chief priest of all the Churches, Pius Nonus, 
Pontifex Maximus, borne in aloft on men’s 
shoulders. Flutter and settle in your places, 
O white-robed army! closing up your ranks 
fast, leaving lawn clear, and overflowing up the 
steps to the throne of state. Crowd upon the 
steps in grouping gracefully irregular, and now 
let the music steal from behind the gilded grates, 
and the incense fume, and the functions com- 
mence. 

It has been sung many times over before 
now, the magnificence of that ceremonial. 
Writing men have struck out wildly for words, 
striving to describe what can be but poorly 
described. Words, alas! are not colours ! 
Still there is one stage of that phantasma- 
goria, when the great white-robed drifts into 
a glittering procession, and for the s of 
an hour, and yet longer, streams by—an 
unique pageant, and most dazzling progress— 
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which will bear a little painting in, even by 
a feeble hand. I see a clustering of snowy 
figures about the white sitting figure in the 
great chair, with a suspense and ex- 
pectancy; then, without formal commence- 
ment, it has set in and begun to flow. Flux 
and reflux of white-robed, ascending crimson 
steps, prostrate them before the patriarchal 
chair, and return freighted with a huge yel- 
low branch, all curled and twisted, which looks 
like a monster sheaf of corn, but which I know 
to be a Palm; music breathing softly from be- 
hind the golden grates, and the eye is resting on 
the two lines which edge the lawn like a border 
of violets; princes ecclesiastical of the snowy 
ermine capes and scarlet caps, whose robes, flow- 
ing over their feet in folds voluminous, give 
them a fanciful likeness to purple mermaidens, 
folds that gather about the hapless chaplains 
sitting coiled up at their feet; music of the 
spheres still breathing from the golden grate, 
and pageant still moving forward dreamily. 
Presently, the violet mermaidens are bei 
drawn in, and a deep-toned ribbon, shot wi 
downy white and just flecked at the edges with 
flashing _ of scarlet, is being unwound 
slowly. These are so many portrait-figures, rich 
- mellowed, — —_ oom their frames, 
vancing, some with a haughty dignity—modern 
seen and Richeliews fon yn gal- 
lery—some, bent and decrepid, tottering on 
fecbly. One face, swarthy and shaded ever so 
delieately, witha blue clouding over the lips and 
chin, must be a Velasquez stolen from the 
Escurial, so olive is it, so fine in the lines, so 
mellow in the tones. Voices, some way con- 
nected with excited fingers pointing out all 
i whisper across me that the uez 
picture belongs to the noble House of Altieri, 
sounds which ring sweetly on the ear; and 
other voices jostling each other in their eager- 
ness, whisper that he is Camerlengo, office of 
ul signi , second only to the ruler; 
and that when the gentle Pio shall have laid 
by his tiara for ever, the noble Velasquez is 
eady marked out for one who s step 
upon the throne temporarily, and enjoy, say a 
three weeks’ brief kingship, coining moneys, and 
walking with guards state. I see, too, 
gree Sa fee mand arid face of a famous Eng- 
cardinal, whose new ennoblement and scar- 
let investiture raised through the length and 
breadth of his country a storm and burly-burly 
barely laid now: yethe is not so full and stately 
as of old—there are lines and care in the florid 


+ a ene face, and the form is wasted. 
he passes by, absorbed’ into the line, and de- 
ing his huge furbelowed Palm; passes 
mae geenees Ugolino, name that 


i 


your Dante ; by, too, ascetic Borromeo— 
tall and with Merode the gaunt 
and lean-necked, whose fierce ancestor su 
plied our tongue with the useful word 
also one that bears the 








—Pacca, Monsignore e Mestro di Camera to his 
present sovereigu—young, handsome, insinuat- 
Ing, and, though so young, presently to fence off 
the sun’s rays wi -leafed scarlet hat. 
After him, come strands patriarchal—mysterious 
chief priests of far-off churches, who look like 
sheiks and dervishes, and are gorgeously barbaric 
in royal crowns.and violet robes strewn with gold 
and fleur de lys—venerable men, with long rusty 
grey beards, and strange exceptional privileges 
in the matter of rites. After them, come strands 
episcopal—a satiety of mitres positively cheap 
on this occasion — Greek, Armenian, lish, 
French, German, American—all being wound 
and wound slowly into the grand gaudy chromatic 
cord. A grand bearing and stately walk in 
these dignitaries, each advancing in kingly 
fashion, erect and with head thrown back, not 
crowding on his predecessor, but leaving a hand- 
some space before and behind. Follows, the 
stream of minor churchmen, a turning kaleido- 
scope of purple, white, scarlet, ing and con- 
fused, and they all by and descend, glorified 
with a branch of Palm. Sosbien mt see on 
all sides yellow corn-sheaves tossing and rustling 
in the air. It is perfect harvest-time, and they 
rustle to the music from the golden lattice-work, 
undying and beautiful,—almost monotonous from 
being so long sustained. 

Now, the threads ecclesiastical are spun out 
and a yet gaudier strand is being fastened on—a 
mass of pure gold embroidery—and after flutter- 
ing unsteadily, settles at last into types diplo- 
matic, the 2 wooden dolls, stiff, ossified, and 
iron-jointed, suffering a magnificent strangula- 
y They are sated on insensibly to the 
other strands. wW ing solitary, seeming as 
a figure of molten gold, advances the superb 
Grammont, now moving a few paces, now stop- 
ping short, with a thousand eyes concentrated 
on him, First of the line, of stately presence 
and many cubits high, ‘he has the true sickly 
jeune premier face—M. Adolphe or Edouard, of 
the oiled moustache and fringe of whisker, 
half Murat, three-quarters coifieur. He might 
tell his bonnes fortunes upon his beads, being 
once adored of ladies, and having sat, it is 
whispered to me, for the love-sick Alfredo 
in the naughty opera. But now, though still 
magnificent, still glossy, I note the crow’s feet 
fet ing under his eyes; and now, fading a 

tile, un peu usé, he becomes devout, and 


scrupulously all through the 

offices. Follow him, his brethren accredited, 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, Spain, and smaller 
fry, all molten gold dolls, behind whom cluster a 
line of auxiliaries, or ac map rs neers of 
tion, in agonies of minor choking. they 
pass by, and are all glorified with the yellow 
wheat-sheaves. No clogging of the i 
all this while; no halts or unseemly gaps; all 
flowing on with a tranquil smoothness, How 


p- | many hours flowing now ?—and yet we look on 


Diplomatic strand now spun out, 
fines off to a point as it were, seems to ) 
and is at last spent. Yet see yonder, at the 
misty corner, fresh sparkle and glitter: a band 
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of new colour is being unwound! Flutters the 
French one and dark _ and gold; and 
Goyon the Magnificent is drawing on, alone, 
with a clear span before him, so that all may 
have op y to gaze, and he may stand 
out handsomely on the shifting many-coloured 


background of grouped staff officers, all glancing 
with gold, and blue. and crimson, all stopping 
short, and moving a as he does. Superb in 


his horseman’s jack-boots, overlaid and crusted 
on his rounded chest with orders, with broad 
ribbons striping him across im polychromatic 
abundance, vith his unwrinkled kid gloves, his 
dainty little toy of a cocked-hat, flecked like a 
bdy’s fan with swans—he is the perfect figure 
of ‘the day of perfect figures. Commend me, I 
my to this matchless mc Many on 
is Ne MaKlag ress over t nm sward, yet 
each minute Aas that time he pen poses, Tat 
each halt, a pert attitude ; well trained staff 
at decent interval besind, shifting and glittering, 
and eatin him out with fresh effect. He is 
perfect in all points, even to the tint of his 
moustache and tuft, which shou be white, but 
is of the fitting iron grey tint, such », becomes 
the fierce warrior. The smile of dimnity is 
matchless, the harmony of the whole is sh. 
lime. Pass by, military histrionic, we shall see 


you —_— 

Religious threads are now being woven in 
again, taking shape as a long black cord of dark, 
funeral-ro priests, with black silk mantle 
hanging lightly behind, and white circle for 
tonsure. They crowd on im close file—eccle- 
siasties in posse, deacons sub and simple, and 
then students of the mations: Scotch in purple 
robes, German in dazzling scarlet, Imsh in 
green, others (unknown) in white—the quaintest 
show imagimable. Heads of po a me 
ee a = 

rown, grey, striding on, wit ir capes, 
and hoods, and cords, pass by, and are gone ! 

And now, you profound ritualist, who stand 
thedré, each mystic gesture and dazzling rite, 
eas wane Sakgueens se that, say, what 
signify this dozen or so of cloaked frilled 
gentlemen—like the comic chamberlains that 
step on, to music, in the suite of extravaganza 


m h carrying a short silver mace 
clu ? Officers of the pontifical house- 
hold. these inimitable Vandykes, these 
walking icas of Gevartius from our own 


National Gallery, whose white crimped rufis 
contrast ane with their black silk and 
velvet dress; who have chains of gold across 
their chests, like Venetian senators, and puffed 
trunk hose of the Raleigh pattern, and who 
affect the antique model even in the training of 
moustache and beard—most picturesque 
of figures, on this day of living pictures? 
Chamberlains of the household. ‘No thes i 

dressing this, but their ee manner of cos- 
tume. You meet them on the Vatican staircase, 
in lobbies, in the spacious ante-rooms, in famous 


keeping with such a und. They pass by, 
and their line, dissolved Like chaff, becsnes el 





mental corn-sheaves. Music, still sustained, 
floats from the golden cages. The sun steadily 
lights the warm bluish grey crimson 
stripes, and golden atmosphere. The sea of 
heads, down by the sluice-gates, shifts and plays 
mistily. Still the strands are being spun; and 
still we ave not weary. Lay threads are now 
twisted in. A dash of fe oh and gold coats, 


with yellowish serge trousers striped with gold, _ 


rich in effect—Spanish knights of Santiago. 
Scarlet coat again, with dazzling white facings, 
and white trousers, and the renee oes 
sword—type of Knight of Saint John, Cavaliere 
di Malta; not, of this festive morning, shrouded 
in robes monastic with the cross of eight points. 
Now, come knights and soldiers 

the gayest and most glittering strand of all. 
White-coated Austrian, blue-frocked Belgian, 
scarlet Englishman, turquoise coloured ar, 
with his fur and silver braiding. Behind whom, 
stalking majestic, followed with wondering eyes 
and pointed finger, advances one gigantic High- 
lander, six feet two inches high, in full cos- 
tume of Royal Edinburgh Volunteers. British 
eye rests on him with pride; but Roman eye, 
descending to that kilt and brawny limbs quite 
visible, is troubled, and knows not how to take 
it. I feel a justifiable pride in the gigantic 
Higitender ; for have we not driven this morn- 
ing in triumphant progress along the crowded 
street, with gendarmes and sentry saluting and 
bringing to the present arms, at every turn 
and corner? Thus paying, to the bonnet and 
brooches.and massive cairngorm poniard, a hand- 
some hom 

The dark halting line and miscellany of stran- 
gers unglorified by calling or uniform, and dis- 
playing the “court” suit and neat mourning cos- 
tume of black evening coat, small clothes, and 
black silk stockings, begins towax thin. Gradually 
it fines away, dropping off imperceptibly. Finall 
the green sward is bare and clear, and the 
of many strands is twisted and run out. 

HOLDING UP THE MIRROR. 

Ir ihe writer of these presents prides himself 
upon one point—and he is afraid he prides him- 
self upon a good many—it is on his possessing 
an extraordinary stock of theatrical information. 
This stock is derived entirely from # weekly 


per which aap 4 down his area ev 
Sanda morning, the perusal of which 
one of his greatest enjoyments. This journal, 
well conducted and highly respectable, is the 
chronicle of the theatrical, musical, and “en- 
tertaining” world; its columns teem with ad- 
vertisements from professionals of every descrip- 
tion; from it the learns what talent 
is di d, the actor what situations are 
vacant, the author where his pieces are being 





trical | played, and to whom he is to look for remunera- 


tion; it contains a synopsis of all the theatrical 
performances in this country, and American hints 
as to new pieces which are coming out across the 
Atlantic ; it gives profuse and erudite criticisms 
on those which have been recently played ; it 
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supports in vigorous language all dramatic cha- 
rities and institutions; it attacks in fiery terms 
any short-seeing stiff-necked bigotry ; in a word, 
it is the actor’s hebdomadal monitor and friend. 

But woe be to you, O general public, if (not 
being theatrical) you take refuge in the excel- 
lent ‘Newspaper that has enlightened the writer, 
and purpose therewith solacing the tedium of 

our journey to Bolton-le-Moors or Stow-on-the- 
Wol ! How can you grasp the fact, that there 
are at present wanted at the Belvidere Rooms, 
—s “ Heavy Leading Gentleman, Juvenile 
Leading Ditto, Second Low Comedy to com- 
bine = , Heavy Leading Lady to combine 
First Old Woman, also a few good Ability Ladies 
and Gentlemen”? What do you make of the 
announcement that ‘a couple of first-rate funny 
niggers may write” ? What is your notion of a 
“ window- distributor who can ensure a large dis- 
play”? Would anything puzzle you more than 
to find “tenants for the Rifle Gallery, Hermit’s 
Cave, Fancy Bazaar, Tea and Coffee stands and 
Confectionary Bar at the Peckham Paradise” — 
unless it were to discover that you had suddenly 
obtained the appointment of “stunning first-rate 

ead agent in advance” to the “ Lancashire 
clog-dancer and dulcimer-player, and the comic 
gentleman (Irish)” ? You have to dispose of 
no paintings on glass of the best deseription 
suitable for a pair of lanterns with three and a 
half inch condensers to use with oxy-calamic 
and oil lights ; you could make but little use of 
the fighting tiger, the property of the late King 
of Oude, and ¢ Champion of the Arena; you 
would stand no higher in the estimation of your 
serious ‘aunt at Clapham from whom you have 
expectations, even though you were to — 
at Ebenezer Villa in mapa with Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacopo Bligh the celebrated duologue duetists ; 
neither would your Angelina love you more 
dearly were you to have “ pestop whiskers,” or 
even the “ real ve oe le shape,” which is 
not to be equalled at the price! Worse than 
Greek, Hebrew, Double-Dutch, or that myste- 
rious language passing under the title of Abra- 
cadabara, would be these advertisements to you, 
but the writer was cradled in a property washing- 
basket, was nursed by a clown, was schooled at 
Dr. Birchem’s Establishment for young gentle- 
men (Scene 3rd: Usher, Mr. Whackemhard ;, 
Scholars, Masters Sleepy, Dozy, Yawn, Slug- 
gard; and Snore; Dunce, Master Foolscap), and 

since graduated in the university of the 

great theatrical newspaper. 

An advertisement in bold type, at the top of 
the second column of the paper, runs thus: 
“* DacrE + nara ot — . gedian 
appears at Frome, Glastonbury, Yeovil, Lyme 
Hogi, and at Bridport, on the 25th of April. 
Managers wishing to secure the services of 
this celebrated artiste are requested to apply 
to the theatrical agent, Mr. Trapman, Rouge- 
street, Blanco-square.” Ah! a very few years 
ago and the inhabitants of Frome and Glas- 
tonbury might as well have wished for a sight 
of the extinct dodo as of Dacres Pontifex! 


for him, it was whispered that marchionesses 
were dying in love for him, to be seen in his 
company was an honour even for the most 
radiant gentleman in the crackest of crack regi- | 
ments. Dacre Pontifex had been but a short | 
time in London when he attracted the notice | 
of Mr. Bellows, the great tragedian, then 

about to start on his American tour. Mr. 

Bellows took Pontifex with him, taught him, 

polished him, and turned him into a master 

of his art. When he returned to England, one 

of those fits of Shakespearian enthusiasm which 
periodically seize upon the town had just begun 
to germinate, newspapers were referring to 
the Bard and the Swan, and several gentlemea 

were lashing themselves into a state of ury 
touching the immoralities of the Frev-4 stage, | 
and the triumphs of vice. Wuf was the | 
manager of the T.R. Hatton-gwen at that 

time, and Wuff was a mar Of the age; he | 
knew when Pontifex wx to return, and no | 
sooner had the fasé-Sailing Cunard packet | 
Basin been desericd off Liverpool, than Wuff 
and the pilot were on board together, and in the 
course of 4alf an hour a document duly signed 
by Pexwtifex was in Wuff’s pocket. “Ill bill 











Managers of the first London theatres fought 


you in letters three feet long, my boy, on every 
dead wall in town, and, please the pigs, we'll 
resuscitate the British drayma, and put Billy 
on his legs again !” 

om pay thus familiarly spoken of by 
Mr. Wulff as Billy, proved once more the 
powers of his attraction, and the success of the 
new actor was beyond all question. Whether 
he raved in Hamlet, ished in Romeo, 
stormed in Othello, or joked in Benedick, he 
invariably drew tremendous houses and received 
overwhelming applause. His portrait was in 
the illustrated journals, and in chromo-litho- 
— colours on the title-page of the Pontifex 
Valtz (dedicated to him by his humble admirer, 
Sebastian * les, chef a T.R. 
Hatton-garden). ilas r, thes 
atotioget grumbled tariously ot the contianat 
applications for Mr. Pontifex,and at the shower of 
delicately tinted notes for that | eg ne which 
were perpetually pouring into Silas’s dingy box. 
The odour of the patchouli and sandal-wood 
essences from these notes actually prevailed 
over the steam of the preparation of onions and 
mutton which was always brought in a yellow 
basin to Silas at twelve o’clock, and which made 
the porter’s habitation smell like a curious com- 
bination of a hairdresser’s and a cook-shop. 
Wuff, the great impresario, as in those days 
the favourite journal not unfrequently de- 
signated him, was in ecstasies; his celebrated 
red velvet waistcoat was creased with con- 
stant bowings to the aristocracy of the land ; 
he gave a magnificent dinner to Pontifex at 
Greenwich, at which was present a large and 
miscellaneous company, including the Marquis 
of Groovington, who had married Miss Cholme- 
leigh, late of the T. R. H.G.; Sir Charles Fake- 
away ; Four-in-hand Farquhar, of the Royal 
Rhinoceros Guards ; Mauve; Captain Kooleese; 
Tommy Tosh, well-known at the clubs ; Mr. Trap- 
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grove, the dramatic author ; Mr. Replevin, Q.C., 
the Star of the Old Bailey, and Honorary Counsel 
2 the Rociety of Distressed ase Wa ; Mr. 

ote, the stage-manager ; Slogger, Champion 
# thei Weights ignor Drumsi Polstood- 
off, the i i 


Egyptian Fire-annihilator; and many 
others. Thee banquet cost Wuff a hundred 


pounds, caused the consumption of an immense 
quantity of wine, and ended in the Fite-annihi- 
Jator’s springing into the middle of the table, 
kicking the decanters on to the floor, and, in a 
strong Irish accent, requesting any gentleman 
present to tread on the tail of his coat. 

From this Greenwich dinner may be dated the 
beginning of Pontifex’s extremely bad end. That 
little dare-devil, Tommy Tosh, and that fastest of 
fast men, Four-in-hand Farquhar, who were first 
introduced to Pontifex at the Wuffian banquet, 
no sooner made his acquaintance, than the 
showed themselves perfectly enraptured wit 
his company. They pervaded the dressing- 
room which he shared with Mr. Deadwate, the 
low comedian, and “ stood” brandy-and-water 
to that eminent buffo; they waited for Pontifex 
at the close of the performance, and took him 
away to Haymarket orgies, to private suppers, 
to where the frequenters of the Little Nick 
worshipped their divinity with closed doors and 
on a green baize-covered altar, and to every scene 
of dissipation which the town could boast (or not 
boast) of. One sultry day in July, when Wuff was 
thinking of speedi phe the T. R. H. G., 
and transporting all his company to some sea- 
side watermg-place for the combined benefit of 
their healths and his pocket, Mr. Flote tapped 
at the door of the ial sanctum, and 
entering, informed his chief, that though 


the orchestra ‘was already “ rung in,” Mr. 
Pontifex, who was to appear in the first 


scene, had not arrived at the theatre. The 
overture was played and twice repeated, 
and during the third time of its repetition 
Pontifex arrived. Mr. Flote, who had been 
watching for him at the stage-door, turned 
ghastly pale when he saw him, and followed him 
anxiously to his dressing-room, then descended 
to the wing, and waited until he should appear. 
The British public, which had grown very irate 
at being kept waiting, and which had treated 
with the utmost scorn the explanation which 
Mr. Slyme, the “ apologist” of the theatre, had 
offered for the ioe, was now softened and 
soothed by the expectation of their favourite’s 
appearance, and when the cue, which immedi- 
ately preceded his entrance was given, those ac- 
quainted with the play commenced an py 
which swelled into a tumultuous roar of delight. 
The effect of this ovation upon its recipient was 
very singular ; he started back, covered his head 
with his hand, and s red to a chair, into 
which he fell. The applause ceased on the in- 
stant, and in the sudden lull, Mr. Flote’s voice 
was heard urging somebody “for Heaven’s sake 
to rouse himself.” Mr. Pontifex then rose from 
the chair, balanced himself for a few seconds on 
his heels, looked gravely at the audience, informed 
them in a high-pitched key that he was “all 


right,” and fell flat on his back. In vain did Mr. 
NS) ye, Mr. Flote, and even the great Wuff him- 
self (that theatrical Mokanna who was never 
unveiled to the public save to receive their com- 
saoents "ee his ge yoy scene - Box- 
ing-nights), appear before the baize and appeal 
to the audience ; it would not brook Mr. —— 
Pontifex any longer, and hence we find his ad- 
vertisement in the favourite journal, and his in- 
_— to visit the lively localities already set 
orth. ’ 

What next, among the advertisements in the 
favourite journal? “Tose Let, with extensive 
cellarage attached, suitable for a wine-merchant, 
the CRacksIpEUM THEATRE Royat. Apply at the 
stage-door.” The Cracksideum to let again! 
That old theatre has seen some strange vicis- 
situdes. Once, it was taken by Mr. Stolberg 
Stentor, a country tragedian of enormous powers 
of lung, who had roared his way to the highest 

oint of theatrical felicity in the Bradford and 

heffield regions, and who only wanted an open- 
ing in London to be acknowledged as the head 
of the theatrical profession. A good round 
sum of money, honestly earned by hard work 
in the provinces, did Mr. Stentor bring with 
him to London, and the old Cracksideum looked 
bravely in the new paint and gilding which he 
bestowed upon it. A good man, Mr. Stentor, 
an energetic, bustling, never-tiring actor, a 
little too self-reliant perhaps, playing all the 
— al characters himself, and supporting 

imself by an indifferent company, but still a 
man who meant to do something, and who 
did it. What he did was to get through his 
two thousand pounds in an inconceivably short 
space of time. The public rather liked him at 
first, then bore him patiently, then tolerated 
him impatiently, then forsook him altogether. 
Stentor as Hamlet in the inky cloak, Stentor as 
Richard in the velvet ermine, Stentor as the 
Stranger in the Hessian boots, Stentor as Claude 
Melnotte, Stentor as the Lonely Lion of the 
Ocean, Stentor as Everybody in Everything, grew 
to be a bore, and was left alone in his glory. 
Still he never gave in; he received visitors 
sitting in his chair of state; after the first word 
he never glanced at a visitor, but continued prac- 
tising the celebrated Stentor scowl and Stentor 
eye business in the mirror ; he kept thecarpenters 
at a respectful tragic distance; he awed the 
little ballet-girls with the great Stentor stride, 
and he remained monarch of all he surveyed, 
until he played his last great part of Stentor in 
the Insolvent Court, the minor characters being 
sustained by one Mr. Commissioner, and some 
“ supers” named Sargood and Linklater. His 
mM  eange here was so great a success, that his 
audience requested to see him again in six 
months’ time. 

An Italian, the Favourite Prestidigitateur of 
his Majesty the King of the Leeboo Islands ; 
Mr. Lens’s Starry Carpet, or the Heavens at a 
Glance ; the Female Wilberforcists or Emanci- 

ated Darky Serenaders; and Mr. Michael 
b Hone, the celebrated Hibernian orator ; suc- 





ceeded each other rapidly at the Cracksideum, 
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and, after'a few nights’ performance, vanished, | achieved it, found themselves not quite so happy 
leaving no trace behind, save in their unpaid |as they had anticipated. Grand Sox glorious 


bills. One morning, mankind read in the 
Erouriie journal that the house had been taken, 
and would shortly be opened by Mr. Frank 
Likely, with. the assistance of a talented 
. I walked down to the theatre to 

satisfy myself, and saw in a minute that the 
announeement was true. A chaos reigned in 
the interior of the old theatre ; all the worm- 
eaten pit benches, under which the rats had 
so often —— a healthy supper ne sandwich 
fragments and orange-peel, were piled up in a 
heap im a corner of tthe outside yard > stalls 
eovered with Utrecht red velvet were being 
screwed down im their place ; Leather-lane 
had emptied itself of mirrors, which paper- 
capped men were fixing all along the passages ; 
one set of bricklayers was tearing to pieces the 
old dwelling-house, another was building the 
portieo ; pendent from the roof, and straddling 
across planks supported by — ropes, sat 
deep-voiced Germans, decorating the ceiling in 
alternate layers of blue and gold, and issuing 
mandates to assistants — in the 

€; carpenters were enlarging the private 
boxes, scene-painters were leokinge over the old 


scenes, and im the midst of all the confusion | | 


stood Mr. Frank Likely himself, dressed im a 
dark-blue frock-coat, with a camellia of price 
in the button-hole, lavender trousers, amber- 
coloured gloves, and smoking a choice cigar as 
he superintended the preparations. Under the 
Likely the Cracksideum was some- 
thing like a theatre: none of your low melo- 
dramas or fanny farces, but choice little vaude- 
villes, torn up like mandrakes with shrieki 
roots from the Boulevards, and transplanted 
a-blowing to the Strand; comediettas of the 
utmost gentility, and burlesques teeming with 
wit and fancy, and giving opportunities for the 
display of the series of magnificent legs — 
age om et, and to such bril- 
lianey of scenery as only the great genius of 
the accomplished Seumble could invent and 
execute. Piling the house with the great 
names in which the fashionable world rejoices, 
ptinees of the blood, biue ribands, am Id 
a heavies of = household troops, wieked 
wits, old gentlemen living with and > yo 
gentlemen, a few a es with very brilliant 
eyes and ae ym exions, but the audience 
incipally of the male sex, and generally to be 
filine the ‘al — caw ode curtain, and 
e appo -room, the 
literary staff of the theatre; Horsely Codaridge, 
the young burlesque writer, hoarse, 
dirty, and defiant; Smirke, the veteran dra- 
matist, serene, calm, and polished from the top 
of his bald head to the sole of his evening boots ; 
Lovibond and Spatter, critics who dined on an 
average three times a week with Likely, and spent 
theremainder of the evening receiving theatrical 


homage; little Dr. La medieo in ordinai 
to the ion; abe sprinkling of the 
, who had or his distinction 


days, but not calculated to last; the entertain- 
ment was soon found to be of too light and 
airy a description for the old audiences of the 
Cracksideum, and the new audiences ran into 
nee at the re for their — a boxes, 
an ittle ready money found its wa 
into they kets of the management. ten 
theless, Mrs. Frank Likely still kept up her 

orgeous bouquets, still put on two new pairs of 
ender gloves per diem, and still kept up her 
Sunday evening parties at that cottage on 
Wimbledon Common, which was the envy of the 
civilised world; likewise, Mr. Frank Likely 
still betted highly, smoked the best Havannahs, 
—— -* o best taste, and — in his 
curricle the highest-steppi ir of greys in 
London. But Black Ee ieer took up her 
position im the back seat of the curricle ; behind 
the high-stepping greys, gentlemen of Hebraic 
countenance were frequent in their inquiries for 
Mr. Likely ; little Mr. Leopop, of Thavies Inn, 
had a perpetual retainer for the defence; the 
manager darted from his brougham to the stage 


door through a double line of stalwart ters, 
who sedulously elbowed and kept back any evil- 
ooking personages; and y Mr. Likely, 


after playing a highly eccentric comic character, 
with a bailiff waiting at each wing, and one 
posted underneath the stage to guard against 
any escape by means of trap-door, was carried 
from his dressing-room to a cart in the hollow 
of the big drum, and the advertisement just 
quoted 2 won in the favourite journal, an- 
nouncing the Cracksideum as again To Let. 
“Wanted, foran entertainment, a professional 
tleman, of versatile powers, agenot over thirty. 
baracters to be sustained: a Young and an 
Elderly Gentleman, a Modern Fop, a Frenchman, 
and a oy ner in Low Life.” Sr I 
not check off on my fingers twent emen 
who could undertake this res maibihts | Young 
Gentleman : blue coat, wrinkled white trousers, 
stuffed and grimy at the knees, Gibus hat, and 
brown Berlin gloves; carries an ebony cane with 
a silver top, and smacks therewith his leg ap- 


rovingly ; 

5 ulia =e his adoration for her, sings a ballad to 
her beauty, and regards her father as an “Old 
Hunks.” Elderly Gentleman—“Old Hunks,” 
aforesaid: hat with a curled brim, ——— 

wig, with the line where it joins the fore a 
painfully apparent, large shirt frill, Marsala 
waistcoat, blue coat with brass buttons, nankeen 
pantaloons fitting tight to the ankle, ribbed 
stockings with buckle, thick stick with crutch 
handle ; very rich, very g° , loves his 
stomach, hates young gentleman, speaks of 
everybody as a“ jackanapes,” is unpleasantly 
amorous towards s maid, whom he pokes 
in ribs with stick, and carries all his wealth 
(which is invariably in notes, to “double the 
amount” of any named sum) in a fat pocket- 
book, which he bestows as a reward to virtue at 
the finale. Modern Fop: brown coat with basket 





ever since they left Eton, but who, having 


buttons, enormous peg-top trousers, whiskers 








talks: of his club and his tiger; of 
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and moustache, eye-glass—which is his strong- 
hold in ae nothing but “ah!” aan 
“ paw-sitive-ly damme!”’ except words abound- 
ing in the letter “r,’t which he pronounces as 
“w.” Of the Drunken Character in Low Life 
it is unnecessary to speak: a d d eyelid, 
a hiccuping voice and staggering legs, and 
there is the “drunken character” complete. 
The professional gentleman of versatile powers, 
who places himself in communication with the 
pre etor of the entertainment, will probably 
nd himself expected to purchase the manuscript, 

dresses, and properties appertaining thereto, and 
to start entirely on his own account. He is not 
unlikely to agree to this. He has been for some 
time out of employment, and when last engaged 
at Stow-in-the-Wold, he had to play Horatio, 
when every one knows that Laertes is his right 
line of business. He thinks it a good oppor- 
tunity, too, to let the managers see what stuff 
he has got in him. And then he has a wife—a 
pale-faced consumptive woman—who can play 
the piano and accompany his songs: and so, 
finally, he invests the remnant of his savings, 
or borrows money from his wife’s family, =o 
are in the serious book-hinding interest, and 
who look upon him with horror, not unmixed 
with fear, and commences his tour. Oh! on 
what dreary journeys does the “ Portfolio,” or 
the “Odds and Ends,” or whatever the poor 
little show is called, then go! To what museums 
and lite institutes, where the green damp is 
peeling off the stucco, where the en baize- 
covering is fraying off the seats in the “lecture- 
hall,” where there are traces of the chemical 
rofessor who held forth on Acids and Alkalis 

ast week, in pungent smelling phials and the 
top of a spirit lamp; and where the pencil 
memorandum on the whitewashed wall of the 
ante-chamber, “coffee, baby, spurs, watch, um- 
brella, rabbits,” with a mark against each item, 
is evidently attributable to the conjuror who 
gave such satisfaction the week before last, and 
was so particular as to his properties! In 
dull gaunt “assembly-rooms” of country old- 
fashioned inns, where the unaccustomed gas 
winks and whistles in the heavy chandelier, and 
where the proscenium is formed by an old- 
fashioned leather screen, which has been dragged 
from the coffee-room, where for countless years 
it has veiled the cruet-mixings of the waiter 
from vulgar eyes ; where the clergyman who sits 
in the front row feels uncomfortable about the 
“modern fop,” as tacitly reflecting upon the 
eldest son of the lord of the manor; and where 
the landlord and. the tapster who keep the door 
a few inches ajar, and are perpetually running 
to look, when there is no one in the bar, declare 
the “drunken character in low life” to be out- 
and-out and no mistake. Poor little show, 
whose yellow announe2-bills are handed in with 
such cringing courtesy at the shops of the Yaw! 
te P 


cipal tradesmen, and are seen peer in 
strips, weeks afterwards, on all available posts 
and pali Poor little show! 

The Music Halls are only of recent introduc- 
tion among the amusements of London, but 


their advertisements occupy at least one-half of 
the front page of the journal. Here they are: 
the Belshazzar Saloon and Music Hall, Hollins’s 
—— New Music Hall, the Lord Somer- 
set Music Hall, and half a score of others: to 
say nothing of the old-established house, Llewel- 
lyn’s, where there are suppers. for gentlemen 
after the theatres. Magnificent places are these 
halls, radiant and gay as those in which the lady 
dreamt she dwelt, miracles of gilding and plate- 
glass and fresco-painting, doing a roaring trade— 
which they deserve, for the entertainment given 
in them is generally good, and always free from 
offence. These are the homes of the renowned 
tenors, the funny Irishmen, the real Irish boys, 
the Tipperary | (gennine), the delineators of 
Scotch character, the illustrators of Robert 
Burns, the Sisters Johnson, the world-celebrated 
duologue duetists, the sentimental vocalists, the 
talented soprani, the triumphant Rodger family 
(three in number), and the serio-comic wonder, 
who is at liberty to engage for one turn. It is 
curious to observe how completely monopoly 
has been overset at these places; no sooner 
does a gentleman achieve success at one place 
than he is instantly engaged at all the others, 
rushing from one to the other as fast as his 
brougham can take him, singing the same song 
in different parts of the metropolis seven or 
eight times during the evening, and making a 
flourishing income. 

Change of manners has done away with the 
theatrical tavern which flourished twenty years 
ago, with its portraits of theatrical notabilities 
round its walls, and its theatrical notabilities 
themselves sitting in its boxes; where leading 
tragedians and comedians of intense comic power 
would sit together discussing past and present 








theatrical times, while theatrical patrons of the || 
humbler order looked on in silent delight, and || 


theatrical critics were penning their lucubrations 
in as boxes. Famous wits and men 
of learning clustered round the dark-stained 
tables of the Rougepot in Playhouse-court, and 
half the anecdotes and good sayings which have 
saved many an otherwise dull book, and made 
many a dull man’s reputation, first saw gaslight 
beneath its Sys Sey nope But we have 
changed all that. e famous wits are dead, 
and the men of the new generation know 
not the Rougepot; the theatrical critics 

away to their newspaper-office to write, the 


actors’ broughams are in waiting after the | 


performance to bear away their owners to 
suburban villas, and the old tavern is shut up. 
Still, however, exists the theatrical coffee-house, 
with its fly-blown playbills hanging over the 
wire blind ; its greasy coffee-stained lithograph 
of Signor Polasco, the celebrated clown, with 
his —— dogs.; and its blue-stencilled an- 
nouncement of Mr. Trapman’s Dramatic Agency 
Office, up-stairs. Still do Mr. Trapman’s 


ients | 


hang about his doors; old men in seedy camlet | 


cloaks, with red noses and bleared eyes; dark, 
sunken-eyed young men, with cheeks so blue 
from constant close shaving that they look as 





though they were stained with w 


; down 
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Mr. Trapman’s stairs on autumn evenings, troop 
portly matrons who have passed almost their 
entire life upon the stage, and who at five years 
of age made their first appearance as flyin 
fairies ; sharp, wizen-faced, little old ladies, who 
can still “make up young,” and are on the look- 
out for singing-chambermaids’ situations ; heavy 
tragedians with books full of testimonials ex- 
tracted from the pungent criticism of provincial 
journals ; low-comedy men, whose own laughter, 
to judge from their appearance, must, for some 
period, have been of that description known as 
“on the wrong side of the mouth.” There you 
may see them all day long, lounging in Rouge- 
street, leaning against posts, amicably fencing 
with their ashen sticks, gazing at the playbills 
of the metropolitan theatres, and wondering 
when their names will appear there. 

One more advertisement and I have finished. 
“To Barristers, Clergymen, and Public Speak- 
ers.—Mr. Cicero Lumph, Professor of Elocution, 
Principal Orator at the various universities, and 
for upwards of thirty years connected with the 
iy a London theatres, begs to represent that 

e is prepared to give instruction in public 
speaking tes method at once easy and effica- 
cious, and that he can point with pride to some 
of the first orators of the day as his pupils. 
N.B. Stammering effectually cured.” Many 
| years ago, Cicero Lumph was a dashing captain 

of d ms with a handsome face, a fine figure, 
and splendid expectations from an old aunt who 
pe oti him. is craze was theatrical society, 
and he was at home in every green-room, called 
all actors and actresses by their Christian names, 
and spent his money liberally upon them. The 
old aunt did not object to this, she rather liked 
| it, and used to revel in her nephew’s stories 
of those “-humorous people, the performers.” 
| But when the captain so far forgot what was 
| due to himself pes his station as to enter into 
| an alliance with one of these humorists (he 
married Bessie Fowke, a meek little coryphée of 
the Hatton-garden ballet), the old lady’s rage 
was terrific; and she only had time to alter 
her will and to leave all her property to a 
Charitable Society, before her rage brought on a 
fit of apoplexy and she expired. Poor Lumph, 
findi all supplies thus summarily cut off, was 
compelled to resign his commission, and of course 
took to the stage, but the stage did not take 
to him, Mgt failed ; then he soa secre- 
to Mr. Tatterer, the great tragedian, wrote 
ar his letters, made all his engagements, and 
(some said) prepared all the newspaper criticisms 
which appeared on that eminent man. When 
Tatterer came up to London and took the Pan- 
| technicon Theatre, where the early Athenian 
| drama was revived at such an enormous expense, 
| and with so much success, Lumph became his 
treasurer and continued his toady, and then 
Tatterer died in the heyday of his triumph. 
Lumph found that he had netted a considerable 
sum of money, and that he could pass the re- 
mainder of his life without any very hard exer- 


tion ; so he became an instructor in elocution. 
‘He is an old man now, with a small wig 
pret on the top of his head, bushy eye- 
rows overhanging little grey eyes, an 
large cavernous mouth, with three or four teeth 
sticking upright and apart in the gums, like 
rocks, His body is bloated and his legs are shri- 
velled, but he has still the grand old Tatterer 
stride, the Tatterer intonation of the voice, the 
Tatterer elevation of the brow, the Tatterer 
swing of the arm, all imitated from his great 
master. He lives in a handsome old-fashioned 
house in Hotspur-street, Douglas-square, and 
his knocker all day long is besieged with candi- 
dates for instruction. Thither come blushin 
young curates who have stammered along well 
enough in the country parishes to which they 
were originally licensed; but who a ob- 
tained preferment, think they must be polished 
up for the London or watering-place congrega- 
tion which they are to have in care; thither come 
stout members of Parliament, big with inten- 
tions of catching the Speaker’s eye, but doubt- 
ful of their powers of execution when they have 
ensnared that visual organ; thither come ama- 
teur Othellos, Falstaffs, and Sir Peter Teazles, 
who are about to delight their friends with pri- 
vate theatricals : and the door is often blockaded 
by stout vestrymen or obnoxious churehwardens 
anxious to show bravely in a forthcoming tour- 
nay in some parochial parliament. There, in a 
large drawing-room, do they mount an oaken 
rostrum and thunder forth the orations of Sheri- 
dan, and Burke, and Curran; there, does the 
sofa-bolster become the dead body of César, and 
over it do they inform Lumph, who is sitting by 
and critically haning, that they are mo orator 
as Brutus is. 
I could go 
favourite journal and whose interests it 
supports, but no more shall be said than this 
—Deal gently with these poor players. That 
they are the “chronicles and abstract of the 
time” now, whatever they were in Shakespeare’s 
day, I cannot pretend; for perhaps among na 
other set of human creatures will so pure and 
thorough a system of conventionality, handed 
down from generation to generation, be found 
to exist ; but they are almost universally honest, 
kindly, hard-working, self-supporting, and un- 
complaining. And in no other class will you 
find more zeal, gentle-heartedness, and genuine 
philanthropy, than among those whose life is 
passed in Holding up the Mirror. 
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